Helping  the  grocer  to  help  YOU 
during  National  Cherry  Week 
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Here’s  Canco’s  food  promotion 
for  February — Ways  To  Sell  More 
CANNED  CHERRIES  during  the  big 
National  Cherry  Week  Drive 

The  advertisement  reproduced  here  will 
appear  in  the  country’s  six  leading  grocery 
publications.  It  gives  practical  merchan¬ 
dising  suggestions  for  increasing  canned 
cherry  sales  in  the  store — counter  and 
window  cards,  displays  for  floor,  window 
and  counter,  a  related  item  display. 

Food  retailers  everywhere  will  see  and  read 
this  advertisement.  Tie  in  with  this  promo¬ 
tion.  Use  it  to  help  sell  your  own  brand. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America’s  Oldest  Seed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


February  3, 1936 


LANDRETHS’  CERTIFIED*  TOMATO  SEEDS 


*Certified  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture 


Insure  Grade  A"  Canning 

To  meet  U.  S.  Grade  "A”  standards 


for  canned  tomatoes,  canners  de¬ 
mand  the  most  dependable — the 
most  productive  tomato  seed  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  That  is  why  "Grade  A" 
canners  insist  upon  Landreths’ 
Certified  Tomato  Seed  for  their  an¬ 
nual  pack.  With  Landreth  they  are 
assured  a  quality  crop — solid,  red, 
meaty  tomatoes,  free  from  defects — 
and  flavorsome!  .  .  .  All  Landreth 
Seeds  meet  the  same  high  require¬ 
ments  demanded  of  tomato  seeds. 
For  quality  packs  that  insure  canning 
profits,  depend  upon  Landreths’  lab¬ 
oratory  grown  and  tested  seeds. 


The  seed  you  need  is  listed 
in  the  new  1936  Canner’s 
Guide.  Send  for  prices  and 
recommendations  today. 
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CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


No.  120  Duplex  Trimmer  and 
Slitter  with  tin-package  Lifter 


February  S,  1936 
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EDITORIALS 


THINK! — You  who  studied  your  Greek  or  Latin, 
who  delved  into  the  lives  and  histories  of  the 
ancients,  will  recall  an  axiom  which  said,  in  effect, 
“the  wise  man  doubts,  the  fool  rushes  in”  (where 
angels  fear  to  tread).  “Doubts”  not  all  he  hears  or 
sees,  but  as  his  trained  mind  begins  to  formulate  a 
reason,  in  answer  to  the  inevitable  Question  .Mark 
“Why?”,  he  hesitates,  weighs  all  sides  of  the  matter 
and  debates  it  with  himself,  before  he  comes  to,  a  con¬ 
clusion;  by  such  is  meant  “doubts.”  That  is  wisdom, 
and  the  wisdom  comes  from,  in  all  things,  asking  him¬ 
self,  “Why?”  He  thinks  a  thing  through,  before  being 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind:  and  to  give  that  force  he 
doubts,  i.  e.,  sets  up  a  doubt  against  what  his  wisdom 
and  experience  prompt  him  to  jump,  and  then  battles 
it  out  with  himself,  picking  out  only  what  seem  to  be 
facts  and  logical  conclusions.  For  that  he  is  credited 
with  being  wise,  and  rightly  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fool' — ^that  is  the  foolish,  unthinking,  careless,  take 
everything  that  comes  along,  and  find  themselves  in 
constant  contradictions  and  confusion — rushing  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,  and  forever  reproaching 
themselves  with  “if  I  had  only  thought  I” 

What  causes  this  philosophical  rash? 

In  our  last  issue,  under  the  Weekly  Review,  we  called 
attention  to  what  was  without  doubt  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  information  ever  given  at  any  Convention:  the 
unquestioned  statistical  position  of  canned  peas,  canned 
corn,  and  canned  tomatoes,  and  by  inference  all  other 
canned  foods,  with  the  possible  exception  of  canned 
peaches,  and  in  making  that  exception  we  wish  to  re¬ 
mark  right  here,  that  because  of  what  these  statistics 
revealed,  peaches  are  in  a  much  better  position  than 
generally  supposed.  Think  this  through:  1935  pea 
pack,  24,500,000  cases;  sold  and  shipped  to  December 
1st,  approximately  14,000,000  cases.  Distributors’ 
stocks  had  been  depleted,  and  the  shipments  went 
directly  into  consumption;  moreover,  because  of  the 
reputed  immense  packs,  and  the  inevitable  low  prices 
which  all  traders  regarded  as  certain  to  follow,  there 
was  no  speculation — not  a  case  put  aside  as  a  “spec”. 
The  reports  of  stocks  on  hand  as  of  December  1st  or 
thereabouts  show  no  increases,  and  therefore  no  piling 
up.  Those  14,000,000  cases  of  peas  are  all  gone — were 
two  months  ago,  December  1st. 


Of  the  remaining  10,000,000  cases  of  peas,  7,000,000 
had  been  sold  but  not  shipped,  December  1st ;  and  many 
of  these  have  not  yet  been  taken,  but  some  have,  be¬ 
cause  consumption  is  continuing  on  its  extremely  heavy 
scale,  and  many  of  these  holders  of  peas,  not  shipped, 
must  have  had  to  call  for  them.  They  are  not  being 
ordered  out,  as  agreed  upon  at  time  of  sale,  because 
the  buyers  are  trying  to  induce  the  sellers  to  re-write 
the  contracts  at  about  70  cents  per  dozen,  whereas, 
they  were  bought  at  80  cents  and  85  cents.  And  the 
sad  thing  is,  some  canners  consented  to  this  violation 
of  the  contract,  and  reduced  the  price,  and  let  the 
peas  go  I  Now  put  your  thinking  cap  on :  on  December 
1st  there  were  but  3,000,000  cases  of  peas  of  all  kinds, 
free  to  supply  the  greatest  demand  in  history,  and  for 
a  full  six  months.  Absolute  figures  showed  that  con¬ 
sumption,  since  the  close  of  pea  canning,  had  averaged 
about  3,000,000  cases  per  month.  There  is  no  “bull” 
in  this ;  it  is  past  history,  done,  not  yet  to  be  done  or 
seen.  Of  course,  many  of  these  peas  went  to  replenish 
bare  shelves  and  reserve  stocks  in  all  manner  of  retail¬ 
ing  outlets,  because  it  was  known  the  stores  had  sold 
down  to  the  last  case.  Let’s  be  generous  with  that  and 
put  the  figure  at  3,000,000  cases,  which  will  reduce 
that  monthly  consumption  by  500,000  cases  per  month, 
or  leaving  it  at  only  2,500,000  cases  per  month.  These 
retailers  will  not  again  allow  their  shelf -stocks  to  be 
so  reduced,  and  those  3,000,000  cases  so  used  may  be 
considered  as  out  of  circulation,  if  not  actually  con¬ 
sumed.  So  the  problem  is  unchanged:  there  are  but 
3,000,000 — or  rather  there  were  but  that  many  on 
December  1st — to  supply  15,000,000  cases  needed.  The 
buyers  who  have  no  part  of  those  “sold  but  not 
shipped”  peas  will  quickly  absorb  the  few  remaining 
free  cases  (if  there  are  any  remaining  today)  and 
then  they  will  be  forced  to  go  to  these  buyers  for  a 
part  of  their  supplies.  So  you  will  see  a  scramble  for 
those  “sold  but  not  shipped”  peas,  and  prices  rapidly 
mounting.  The  real  situation  has  not  been  “thought 
through”  yet  by  either  the  sellers  or  the  buyers;  but 
it  will  not  be  long  now! 

And  by  a  strange  twist  of  fate  canned  com  is  in 
practically  the  same  condition,  only  a  little  worse.  On 
December  1st,  unsold  stocks  of  corn  amounted  to  but 
2,871,918  cases  of  all  kinds,  and  the  “sold  but  not 
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shipped”  amounted  to  7,223,277  cases,  with  shipments 
running  about  double  what  they  were  in  1934,  or  in 
other  words,  at  about  2,000,000  cases  per  month. 

There  are  probably  no  “sold  but  not  shipped”  toma¬ 
toes,  and  while  the  definite  figures  as  to  stocks  on  hand, 
and  shipments  to  date  are  lacking,  it  is  known  that 
shipments,  beginning  early  in  August,  have  been 
heavier  than  either  of  the  other  items,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  supply,  consequently,  is  in  a  more  desperate  con¬ 
dition  than  any  other  product.  Apply  the  same 
formula  to  tomatoes  and  you  will  come  to  the  same 
answer,  as  with  peas,  only  a  little  worse. 

All  of  this  is  merely  pure  reasoning,  based  upon 
absolute  statistics.  In  other  words,  “thinking  through.” 
Now  there  were  shown  just  as  reliable  figures  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  has  been 
at  such  a  high  point,  and  why  it  will  continue,  and 
grow  larger. 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  the  danger  that 
was  to  the  comfort  of  the  whole  people ;  but  you  have 
paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than  you  did  to  “share-the- 
wealth”,  Townsend  plans  or  any  of  the  other  money- 
for-nothing  schemes.  Suppose  your  little  community 
could  boast  a  wealth  of  $1,000,000,  but  that  it  was  all 
owned  by  one  grouchy  old  miser.  The  rest  of  you 
could  starve  to  death  and  your  community  would  still 
have  wealth  of  $1,000,000.  Then  suppose  that  million 
were  owned  (and  we  have  no  patience  with  the  urge 
that  the  million  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  that 
grouchy  old  miser,  if  he  came  by  it  honestly,  even 
though  he  is  a  bad  citizen  by  not  putting  it  to  work 
in  his  community)  by  100  or  1,000  in  your  community. 
They  would  have  money  to  spend,  and  they  would  spend 
it,  and,  like  the  latest  National  Anthem,  the  money 
would  go  round  and  round,  and  everybody  would  be 
busy,  everybody  happy,  and  prosperity  would  be  with 
you.  As  Carlos  Campbell  puts  it :  It  is  better  for  three 
people  to  have  $1,000  each,  than  one  person  to  have 
$3,000;  and  that  is  what  has  happened  since  NRA, 
which  increased  wages  and  spread  income,  and  since 
Government  payments  of  all  kinds,  which  had  the  same 
result;  and  from  the  better  than  51  per  cent  increase 
in  all  industry  and  business  since  ’32.  The  income 
spread  was  better  in  1935  than  it  was  in  1929!  The 
people  upon  whom  the  consumption  of  canned  foods 
depends,  have  money  and  they  are  spending  it — and 
they  will  keep  on  spending  it  as  long  as  prosperity 
continues  to  move  upon  us.  And  that  is  something 
to  think  about ! 

The  question  which  will  arise  is :  Will  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  staple  articles  of  canned  foods  continue  upon 
the  basis  of  24,000,000  cases  each,  per  year,  as  now? 
The  answer  is:  If  income  distribution  continues — or 
holds — as  it  is  now,  yes.  Then  go  on  thinking :  how  to 
build  prosperity  to  last;  how  to  avoid  doing  those 
things  which  wrecked  prosperity  in  ’29 — ^how  to  con¬ 
tinue  wide-spread  income  distribution!  Think! 

’TAINT  RIGHT — It  is  becoming  quite  clear  that  the 
hasty  action  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  returning  the 
impounded  processing  taxes,  amounting  to  about  $200,- 
000,000,  to  the  processors  was  unfair,  because  the 
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people  had  paid  those  taxes,  in  the  prices  charged  them 
for  the  products.  In  other  words,  all  those  taxes,  or  at 
least  a  very  great  majority  of  them,  had  been  handed 
on — “the  consumer  always  pays.”  Speaking  of  this, 
and  of  the  attempt  by  the  Government  to  correct  this 
unfairness,  and  which  attempt  was  turned  down  by  the 
Court  in  the  quickest  decision  ever  made  (about  3  hours 
after  first  filing)  Secretary  Wallace  has  said : 

“You  will  get  some  idea  of  its  size  when  you  con¬ 
trast  these  refunds  with  the  profits  of  the  proces¬ 
sors  in  their  most  prosperous  years.  Cotton  mills 
reported  profits  of  $30,000,000  in  1929;  their 
processing  tax  refunds  amount  to  $51,000,000  on 
cotton.  Flour  mills  reported  profits  of  about 
$20,000,000  on  their  wheat  flour  business  in  1929 ; 
their  processing  tax  refunds  amount  to  $67,000,- 
000.  Packers’  profits  on  their  hog  business  in 
1929  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000; 
their  tax  refunds  are  $51,000,000.  One  of  the 
largest  packers  had  total  profits  of  $14,000,000  last 
year.  If  half  of  this  came  from  the  firm’s  hog 
business,  as  is  likely,  that  profit,  $7,000,000,  is  only 
about  half  the  $13,000,000  processing  tax  refund 
to  this  one  corporation.” 

You  might  think  that  through! 

jit  jft 

CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  3-4,  1936 — ^Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

FEBRUARY  20-21,  1936  —  Utah  Canners,  Annual, 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

FEBRUARY  25-26,  1936 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

FEBRUARY  27-29,  1936 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
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TUNA  INDUSTRY  REPORT 


The  tariff  commission  has  sent  to  the  Senate 

a  report  on  tuna  fish  made  in  compliance  with  a 
Senate  resolution  calling  for  a  report  on  “The  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States  of  fresh  and  frozen 
tuna  fish  and  its  effect  on  the  production  of  tuna  fish 
by  United  States  fishing  vessels.” 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  industry  showed  that 
nearly  all  the  tuna  caught  by  American  fishermen,  as 
well  as  that  imported  in  frozen  form,  is  canned,  and 
that  the  canning  and  fishing  enterprises  are  closely 
allied.  For  this  reason  the  Commission  extended  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  to  cover  the  canning  of  tuna 
in  the  United  States  and  the  importation  of  canned 
tuna. 

The  Commission’s  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
importation  of  fresh  and  frozen  tuna  into  the  United 
States  has  had  relatively  little  effect  on  the  production 
of  tuna  by  United  States  fishing  vessels,  but  that  the 
importation  of  canned  tuna  has  had  an  important 
effect. 

Imports  of  fresh  tuna  are  insignificant,  amounting 
in  recent  years  to  about  one  million  pounds  annually, 
or  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  domestic  catch.  Imports 
of  frozen  tuna,  which  come  exclusively  from  Japan, 
have  been  larger,  about  5  million  pounds,  or  7  per  cent 
of  the  average  domestic  catch  in  recent  years.  This 
frozen  tuna  is  canned  by  the  same  packers  which  can 
the  domestic  catch  and  consists  chiefly  of  albacore  or 
white-meat  tuna,  whereas  the  domestic  catch  consists 
chiefly  of  yellowfin  or  light-meat  tuna.  Some  con¬ 
sumers  prefer  the  albacore  tuna  and  the  canned 
albacore  ordinarily  sells  at  a  somewhat  higher  price 
than  the  canned  yellowfin.  Since  1932  the  imports  of 
canned  tuna  have  been  much  larger  than  the  combined 
imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  tuna.  For  the  three  years 
ended  1934,  imports  of  frozen  and  canned  tuna  com¬ 
bined  (the  frozen  in  terms  of  canned)  represented 
about  27  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption  of 
canned  tuna.  Had  there  been  no  such  imports,  the 
domestic  catch  of  tuna  presumably  might  have  been 
somewhat  larger  and  the  price  paid  to  the  fishermen 
for  their  catch  higher.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  imports  in 
view  of  the  marked  increase  in  the  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  tuna  and  the  fluctuations  from  season 
to  season  in  the  domestic  catch.  Because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  demand,  this  catch  has  shown  an  upward  trend 
over  a  period  of  years  in  spite  of  the  increasingly 
greater  distance  that  California  fishermen  have  had 
to  go,  their  chief  tuna  fishing  ground  in  the  last  five 
years  being  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  2,500  miles  south 
of  the  California  canneries.  The  amount  received  by 
the  crews  of  American  fishing  vessels  for  tuna  has 
been  affected  in  recent  years  by  important  factors  be¬ 
sides  Japanese  competition,  notably  by  sharp  variations 
in  the  catch,  in  the  share  of  the  value  of  the  catch  going 
to  the  owners  of  the  vessels  and  their  creditors,  and 
in  the  margin  between  the  price  received  by  the 


domestic  packers  for  canned  tuna  and  the  price  paid 
for  the  raw  fish. 

The  competition  caused  by  imported  frozen  and 
canned  tuna  has  been  less  marked  in  1934  and  1935 
than  in  1932  and  1933  as  a  result  of  (1)  an  advance 
in  the  exchange  value  of  the  Japanese  yen  following 
the  devaluation  of  United  States  currency,  (2)  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  import  duty  on  canned  tuna  on  January 
13,  1934,  from  30  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  (3) 
an  exceptionally  small  catch  of  albacore  tuna  in  Japan 
in  1934. 

Tuna  are  most  abundant  in  warm  seas,  although 
found  in  limited  numbers  in  northern  waters.  The 
two  principal  fishing  areas  are  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  world  catch  approxi¬ 
mates  474  million  pounds,  of  which  about  70  per  cent 
is  taken  by  Japanese  fishermen,  15  per  cent  by  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  principally 
by  those  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
French  colonies  of  northern  Africa.  The  bulk  of  the 
Japanese  catch  is  used  for  home  consumption,  raw,  or 
boiled  and  dried ;  most  of  the  remainder  is  shipped  to 
the  United  States  canned  or  frozen  for  subsequent 
canning.  The  United  States  catch  is  practically  all 
canned  and  consumed  in  this  country.  Production  in 
the  European  countries  is  for  the  fresh  and  canned 
markets;  the  small  exports  from  those  countries  to 
the  United  States  consist  entirely  of  the  canned 
product.  Most  of  the  limited  Mexican  catch  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States  either  fresh  for  canning  or  canned. 

Fresh  and  frozen  tuna  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  Canned  tuna,  dutiable  at  30  per 
cent  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  is  now  dutiable  at 
45  per  cent  by  Presidential  proclamation. 

Imports  of  fresh  tuna  have  not  at  any  time  been 
sufficient  to  affect  materially  the  California  tuna  fish¬ 
ing  industry,  seldom  exceeding  a  million  pounds  as 
against  a  United  States  catch  of  from  57  to  94  million 
pounds.  These  imports  are  principally  from  Mexico. 

Imports  of  frozen  tuna,  which  come  almost  entirely 
from  Japan,  were  insignificant  prior  to  1928.  From 
then  to  1934  they  ranged  from  6  to  12  per  cent  and 
averaged  7  per  cent  of  the  California  catch.  Imports 
from  Japan  consist  largely  of  frozen  albacore,  a  species 
of  tuna  formerly  plentiful  off  the  coast  of  California 
but  now  of  minor  importance  in  the  domestic  catch. 

Prior  to  1930  imports  of  canned  tuna  were  negligible 
and  consisted  mainly  of  fish  packed  in  olive  oil  and 
marketed  as  tonno  or  tunny.  Most  imports  were  from 
European  countries.  In  1930,  however,  the  Japanese 
began  to  can  tuna  primarily  for  export  to  the  United 
States;  these  exports  increased  to  1  million  pounds  in 
1931,  6  million  pounds  in  1932,  and  14  million  pounds 
in  1933,  but  dropped  to  8  million  pounds  in  1934.  Our 
imports  of  canned  tuna  in  1933  represented  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption  and  in  1934  they 
were  15  per  cent. 
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The  canning  of  tuna  in  the  United  States  centers 
in  Southern  California  which  is  also  the  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  tuna  fishing  fieet.  The  landings  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  constituting  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
United  States  catch,  are  taken  in  part  off  the  coast  of 
California  but  chiefly  off  that  of  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  decided  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  these 
two  fishing  areas,  as  well  as  in  the  type  of  fishing 
vessel  and  of  gear  used,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
several  species  of  tuna  in  the  catch.  The  fishing  area 
off  the  coast  of  California  accounted  for  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  catch  in  1925  but  for  only  an  insignificant 
fraction  in  the  years  1932  and  1933  and  for  only  20 
per  cent  in  1934.  Formerly  small  vessels  of  limited 
cruising  range  took  practically  the  entire  catch  and 
purse  seines  were  extensively  used.  At  present  (1935) 
most  of  the  tuna  boats  are  equipped  with  bait  tanks, 
refrigerating  facilities,  and  have  a  cruising  range  up 
to  6,000  miles.  In  1934,  90  per  cent  of  the  total  catch 
was  taken  with  hand  and  set  lines,  9  per  cent  with 
purse  seines,  and  1  per  cent  with  other  gear.  In  1925 
the  California  catch  according  to  species  was  divided 
as  follows:  Albacore,  41  per  cent;  yellowfin,  25  per 
cent;  skipjack,  26  per  cent,  and  bluefin,  8  per  cent.  In 
1934  the  distribution  was:  Albacore,  less  than  1  per 
cent;  yellowfin,  65  per  cent;  skipjack,  16  per  cent,  and 
bluefin,  19  per  cent. 

Since  1914,  apart  from  temporary  fluctuations  aris¬ 
ing  largely  from  natural  rather  than  economic  causes, 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  fairly  marked  upward 
trend  in  production  and  consumption  of  canned  tuna 
in  the  United  States.  From  1914  to  1921  the  average 
annual  domestic  output  was  about  13  million  pounds ; 
from  1922  to  1926,  about  18  million  pounds ;  and  from 
1927  to  1934,  about  32  million  pounds.  The  bulk  of 
this  increased  output  has  been  the  product  of  United 
States  fisheries,  but  since  1928  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
raw  material  used  (fresh  and  frozen  tuna)  has  been 
frozen  tuna  from  Japan. 

JIt 

ONE  MICROBE  TO  ANOTHER 

By  F.  H,  BILDERBACK 

Bristol,  Pa. 

Said  one  microbe  to  another, 

Now  the  weather’s  getting  colder 
We  should  hie  away  to  balmy  Tropic  lands. 

The  Van  Tweezers  are  now  starting 
The  Mil-de-Tworts  embarking, 

To  play  upon  the  Southland’s  sunny  strands. 

It  gives  us  such  elation. 

That  we  of  all  creation 
Never  have  to  worry  ’bout  a  thing 
Why,  every  human  body 
Is  our  train,  our  food,  our  toddy, 

Oe’r  every  living  thing  the  microbe’s  King. 

Through  our  veins  there’s  always  flowing. 

Blood  of  Nabobs  high  and  knowing. 

The  Van  Tweezers  have  no  prouder  strain  than  we. 
We  are  part  and  parcel 
Of  every  living  morsel. 

We  were  here,  when  Adam  climbed  that  Apple  Tree. 


CALIFORNIA  FISH  STATISTICS 

ISH  canning  on  the  Coast  of  California  is  in  com¬ 
paratively  few  hands,  but  the  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  rapidly  growing.  Aside  from  the  actual 
case  production  some  very  interesting  data  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  financial  figures.  Note,  you  canners  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  other  products,  and  canners  of  fish  from  other 
waters,  that  these  canners  pay  an  annual  tax  of  nearly 
a  half-million  dollars  for  state  fish  tax  and  fishing 
licenses.  Here  are  the  statistics : 

California  Tuna  Pack 

Below  are  pack  statistics  for  the  entire  State  of 
California  for  1935.  These  figures  represent  12  packers 
and  15  plants. 

For  comparative  references  the  pack  figures  for  1934 
are  given  also. 

BASIS  48/ 1/2S— CASES 
^  1935  1934 

2,503,169  1,914,194 

California  Mackerel  Pack 

Below  are  pack  statistics  for  the  entire  State  of 
California  for  1935.  These  figures  represent  21 
packers  and  26  plants. 

For  comparative  references  the  pack  figures  for 


1934  are  given  also. 

48/ls  . 

1935 

.  1,553,397 

1934 

96/2s  . 

198,696 

48/ls  Oval  . 

4,549 

48/2s  Flat . 

2*452 

Total  . 

.  1,759,094 

1,244,271 

1934  Statistical  Statement,  Fish  Canning  industry.  Southern 
California — San  Pedro,  Wilmington,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego 

CANNERIES: 

Operating  .  15 

FISHING  FLEET: 

Operating — 'boats  .  410 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENT: 

Canneries,  boats,  etc .  $13,851,515 

Boat  loans,  mortgages,  etc .  $2,115,696 

INVENTORY  VALUE: 

Cannery  machinery,  equipment,  etc .  $2,787,649 

(boats,  gears,  nets,  etc.,  not  included) 

EXPENDITURES: 

Monies  paid  fishing  fieet  for  fish .  $6,489,138 

Monies  paid  for  cannery  supplies .  $5,768,500 

(cans,  boxes,  labels,  oil,  etc.) 

Fish  tax  paid  State  Fish  &  Game  Commission .  $132,192 

Process  and  fish  inspection  paid  to  the 

State  Bureau  Cannery  Inspection .  $34,311 

Fishing  licenses,  bait,  permits,  duty,  etc.,  paid 

by  fishing  fieet .  $355,000 

EMPLOYEES: 

Cannery,  fishermen  .  7,012 

PAYROLL: 

Canneries,  fishermen,  wages,  shares,  etc .  $6,259,941 

PRODUCTION: 

TUNA — cases,  basis  48/%s .  1,914,194 

MACKEREL— Cases,  basis  48/ls .  1,125,881 

SARDINES — cases  .  844,841 

FISH  OIL — gallons  .  4,485,882 

FISH  MEAL— pounds  .  50,874,129 

SALES  RETURNS  . $17,470,438 

CALIFORNIA  FISH  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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OHE  OF  THE  MOST  RESPECTED  SEED  PACKAGES 


STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 
IS  LOOKED  ON  AS  ONE 
OF  THE  GREAT  VARIETIES. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 

MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Analyze  Your  Products 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experienjce,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor's  Note. 


The  head  lines  last  week  scream,  “Inflation 
Defeated.”  Another  reads,  “Treasury  Prepares  to 
Issue  Baby  Bonds.”  A  wholesaler’s  confidential 
weekly  bulletin  to  over  500  members  says  in  the  first 
line,  “THERE  IS  NO  CERTAINTY.  It’s  still  any¬ 
one’s  guess  as  to  how  the  AAA  processing  taxes  will 
be  repaid.”  Further  down  the  page  we  read  more 
scare  heads,  “With  the  exception  of  1932  it’s  the  low¬ 
est  price  in  years  on  peaches.  A  continued  weakness 
in  the  market  has  been  brought  about  by  the  sales  of 
small  packers.” 

In  the  food  field  you  may  think  prices  are  heading 
downward  or  not  depending  on  whether  you  are  bullish 
or  bearish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  accurate  check  of 
chain  store  shelf  prices  on  January  fifteenth  indicates 
prices  are  averaging  level  with  fifteen  advances  and 
the  same  number  of  declines  since  December  fifteenth 
1934.  Continuing  to  read  the  wholesale  grocers  bul¬ 
letin  referred  to  we  find,  “Prices  on  California  pack 
mackerel  have  advanced  forty  cents  per  case.”  “The 
prices  on  prunes  are  so  low  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
pack  them  in  cellophane  bags,  ask  more  and  make  more 
profit.”  “A  nice  deal  on  macaroni,  one-quarter  case 
free  with  two  and  three-quarters  cases.”  “Baby  food, 
a  small  decline  in  price.”  “A  real  novelty,  black  pepper 
packed  in  salt  and  pepper  shakers.”  “Peanut  butter 
free  from  processing  tax.”  “Cut  beets,  771/^c  a  dozen, 
they  would  cost  us  at  least  82V^.”  “Cheese,  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  market.” 

What  do  you  conclude  from  all  this?  What  lesson 
do  you  learn? 

Simply  this,  that  after  the  shouting  and  the  resolut- 
ing  at  the  national  and  local  conventions  is  all  over 
you  still  have  your  own  business  to  conduct  in  1936, 
it’s  up  to  you  to  get  through  the  year  with  a  profit  if 
possible,  above  all  else  you  would  like  if  you  could  to 
create  a  little  more  stability  in  the  movement  of  your 
pack  to  users  and  consumers.  You  conclude  as  always 
that  if  you  can’t  make  any  money  in  an  election  year 
you  would  at  least  like  to  feel  on  December  31st  that 
you  have  paved  the  way  for  a  freer  movement,  a  more 
profitable  one  in  the  years  to  come. 

Well,  read  the  comment  of  the  wholesale  grocer  writ¬ 
ing  cold  facts  to  customers.  He  says,  “The  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  the  price  of  fancy  canned  peaches  has  been 
brought  about  by  selling  pressure  on  the  part  of  small 
canners.”  I  have  never  been  one  to  worship  greatness 
because  it’s  great,  on  the  contrary  I  have  written  for 
years  to  and  for  the  “little  fellow”  but  that  wholesaler 


is  as  right  as  rain  when  he  puts  the  blame  for  the 
present  decline  in  the  prices  of  canned  peaches  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  smaller  canner.  Unorganized  for  bet¬ 
ter  merchandising,  under  financed  instead  of  having 
good  financial  backing,  what  else  can  he  do  but  sell 
and  clear  his  warehouses,  you  ask.  Nothing  of  course, 
right  now.  No  man,  no  canner,  no  trade  paper  can 
alone  swing  a  tide  of  lethargy  and  indifference  away 
from  the  rut  it  has  been  in  for  years  toward  progres¬ 
sive,  up-to-date  merchandising  of  the  wonderful  packs 
of  canned  foods  the  Lord  blesses  us  with  yearly. 

Every  political  sect,  party,  faction  has  a  greater  or 
lesser  Moses  to  lead  its  followers  to  the  Promised  Land. 
The  canning  industry  needs  badly  a  Moses  who  will 
be  big  enough,  forceful  enough,  splendid  enough  to  knit 
together  the  countless  varied  interests  in  our  great 
business  into  one  compact  mass  of  leaders  who  will 
lead.  Who  will  lead  the  smaller  canner,  the  canner 
without  a  voice  today  toward  better  quality,  better 
merchandising  efforts  and  toward  prompt,  consistent 
attempts  to  inform  the  housewife  most  completely 
about  what  is  concealed  in  the  can  under  the  fancy 
label  it  wears  today.  ^ 

The  canning  industry  has  splendid  examples  on 
every  hand  of  what  can  be  done  collectively  in  mer¬ 
chandising  profitably  products  ordinarily  wallowing  in 
a  sea  of  red  ink  when  the  accounts  are  cast  up  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  You  can  step  into  your  neighboring 
grocery  and  see  product  after  product  enjoying  good 
sales  movement  which  a  few  years  ago  was  thought  of 
by  the  housewife  only  when  she  was  on  a  spending 
spree  with  money  to  waste  if  necessary,  in  serving  on 
her  table  products  classed  as  luxuries. 

Last  week  in  Chicago,  everyone  was  entertained 
royally  by  the  can  companies  and  why  not?  If  it 
wasn’t  for  the  canners  of  food  where  would  the  can 
manufacturers  be  when  striking  a  trial  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year?  True,  they  help  immeasurably  in 
telling  the  product  story  of  food  in  tins,  they  keep 
canners  encouraged,  they  sell  distributors  on  the  value 
of  these  wonderful  foods  in  tin.  Why,  oh  why,  don’t 
they  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  why  don’t 
they  help  the  canners  as  a  whole  do  as  good  a  job  of 
merchandising  their  packs  as  the  can  companies  do 
themselves  in  selling  their  output?  You  know  the 
answer  and  so  do  I  but  it’s  up  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  canners  to  so  impress  the  can  making  companies 
with  their  need  for  constructive  help  in  a  complete 
merchandising  job  that  at  first  some  one  company. 
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SCOTT  Improved 
VINERS  and 

Scott  Improved  Viners  are  built  to  vine  1936 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans.  Timken 
Bearing  equipped  for  smooth,  low  power  operation. 
Speed  of  outer  and  beater  cylinders  and  pitch  of 
beaters  adjusted  for  clean  vining  and  minimum 
injury  to  even  the  smallest  peas.  Get  Scott 
Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  for  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Scott  “white  style”  Viner  Feeder.  The  origin¬ 
al  steel  bottomed  Feeders.  Light,  easy  running 
and  durable.  They  improve  the  operation  of 
any  viner. 


FEEDERS 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINER 


No  change  in  principle  in  over  35  years  ••  the  impact 
principle  -•  the  only  known  method  of  threshing 
green  peas  in  the  vine  BUT  IMPROVED  and  RE¬ 
FINED 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 


Gunned  and  Gt 


annen  supplies 


Supplu 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers'  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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more  far  sighted  than  the  rest,  will  start  doing  for  the 
canners  what  other  industries  are  doing  for  themselves. 

I  don’t  care  how  strong  any  one  canner  is,  or  how 
strong  the  largest  six  or  eight  canners  are,  but  give 
me  the  canners  of  a  single  product  in  the  one  state 
packing  the  most  of  that  product  or  at  least  more  than 
any  other  state,  and  I’ll  dictate  the  sales  policies  of 
that  product  in  that  state  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

A  few  years  ago  the  corn  canners  of  the  United 
States  were  on  the  right  track,  they  were  years  in 
advance  of  any  other  commodity  group  with  one  pos¬ 
sible  exception,  in  the  probabilities  of  successfully  mer¬ 
chandising  that  pack  and  they  dried  up.  You  and  I 
know  why.  Every  corn  canner  in  the  business  at  that 
time  when  they  were  securing  and  disseminating  crop 
and  stock  movement  information  realized  they  were 
getting  somewhere  and  still  nothing  finally  came  of 
the  movement  toward  more  intelligent  marketing  of 
one  of  the  principal  canned  food  products  of  the 
country. 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  any  strong 
movement  for  the  better,  united  merchandising  of  any 
commodity  pack  would  quickly  become  self  supporting. 
It  should  be  so  from  the  start  with  a  known,  well 
organized  company  backing  the  movement. 

Canners  everywhere  are  dallying  with  the  idea  of 
identifying  their  product  as  one  packed  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  country.  You  will  have  a  hard  time  tell¬ 
ing  me  quickly  of  any  single  brand  of  canned  foods 
carrying  such  an  identification.  Canners  all  over  the 
country  are  anxious  to  provide  merchandising  helps  to 
their  better  customers  at  least.  The  canner  willing  to 
do  this  is  not  often  near  a  competent  advertising  coun¬ 
sel,  the  local  printer  does  as  well  as  he  can  with  jobs 
intrusted  to  him,  the  label  man  turns  out  a  creditable 
job  in  newly  arranged  labels,  still  no  service  available 
to  the  average,  rank  and  file  of  canners  will  serve  as 
a  medium  through  which  substantial  progress  may  be 
made  in  creating  consumer  demand  for  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  canned  foods. 

Let  a  single  can  making  company  agree  with  them¬ 
selves  to  furnish  fundamentals  of  merchandising  to 
their  customers,  large  and  small,  let  them  do  this  for 
a  single  season  and  the  response  of  the  buying  public, 
jobbers  and  chain  store  buyers  alike  will  be  so  inter¬ 
esting  as  to  force  all  leading  can  making  companies 
into  line.  Canners  eating  advertising  morsels  from 
the  can  companies’  tables  for  years,  why  not  go  only 
a  step  further  and  sit  down  to  a  full  meal? 

What  are  those  fundamentals  of  merchandising  to 
which  I  refer?  Why  analysis,  then  analysis  and  still 
more  analysis!  Products  should  be  analyzed  with  a 
view  toward  determining  from  an  unbiased  source  if 
they  are  suited  to  the  trade  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sold.  Distribution  should  be  analyzed,  profitless  dis¬ 
tribution  discouraged.  Sales  policies  should  be  over¬ 
hauled,  brokerage  connections  investigated,  bettered 
where  possible.  Then  advertising  mats  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  handbills  and  window  posters  should  be  furnished 
from  art  work  second  to  none.  Slogan  for  the  products 
in  the  set-up  should  be  selected,  an  advertising  theme 
decided  upon.  There  would  be  plenty  of  work  to  be 


done  but  only  because  it  is  so  sadly  needed.  You  need 
not  expect  the  National  Canners  Association  to  mix 
in  the  determination  of  sales  policies  or  to  help  with 
mer(fiiandising  problems.  The  industry  must  work  out 
it’s  own  salvation  in  this  connection.  All  it  needs  is 
a  leader  and  that  leader  may  well  be  some  can  com¬ 
pany  headed  by  a  man  with  vision  far  beyond  today, 
next  week  or  next  year. 

You  small  canners  particularly,  you  fellows  who 
realize  you  need  this  help  I  am  writing  about,  why, 
oh  why,  don’t  you  get  busy  and  say  to  your  can  sales¬ 
man,  “The  help  you  are  giving  us  is  all  right  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Stop  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  dealer,  come  into  our  offices  and  set  up 
a  merchandising  plan  we  can  use  toward  creating  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  our  product.  Help  us  do  the  sound 
job  we  ought  to  do  and  in  Heaven’s  name,  whatever 
you  do,  enable  us  to  avoid  going  out  into  the  market 
whenever  occasion  offers,  to  sell  our  product  for  less 
than  it’s  worth  and  demand  indicates  we  should  receive 
for  it!” 

If  can  making  companies  and  canners  will  get  to¬ 
gether  as  suggested  it  will  give  the  sale  of  canned  foods 
an  impetus  such  as  it  has  not  received  in  years.  If 
this  publication  can  help  in  arranging  preliminaries  or 
with  advice  to  individuals,  feel  free  to  call  on  us.  This 
is  your  department,  use  it! 

jit  ^ 

STOP  THE  KILLINGS! 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  untimely  deaths  of  36,000  of  our  people 
by  motor  vehicle  accidents  last  year  and  the  injury  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  others — of  whom  150,000  will 
be  crippled  for  the  rest  of  their  days — presents  a  most 
serious  challenge  to  all  who  believe  in  a  well-ordered 
.society  and  the  sanctity  of  human  life ;  and 

Whereas,  these  human  losses  are  accompanied  by  a 
staggering  economic  waste  of  at  least  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  annually ;  and 

Whereas,  remarkable  reductions  and  low  death  rates 
already  achieved  in  certain  states,  cities  and  other 
population  units,  show  that  these  unnecessary  and 
costly  tragedies  can  be  not  only  controlled,  but  actually 
reduced,  by  known  methods  proved  by  experience ; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  National  Safety 
Council  does  solemnly  urge  upon  all  our  people,  through 
their  state  and  local  governments  and  organizations — 
and  as  individuals — ^to  reduce  motor  vehicle  deaths  and 
casualties  by  at  least  35  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1940,  in  each  state,  county  and  city;  and 
Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Council  does  hereby 
pledge  its  own  whole-hearted  assistance  and  the  active 
and  earnest  efforts  of  its  thousands  of  members  every¬ 
where,  and  cordially  invites  the  cooperation  of  all  other 
organizations  and  agencies  interested  in  safety  on  our 
streets  and  highways,  to  the  end  that  during  this  five- 
year  program  at  least  38,000  lives  shall  be  saved  and 
the  killing  and  maiming  of  little  children  and  all  our 
people  shall  cease  upon  our  highways. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL. 
By  C.  H.  Watson,  President. 

By  W.  H.  Cameron,  Managing  Director. 
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CRCO  ADJUSTMENT  CYLINDER 


Exclusive  Patented  Feature  Guarantees  Maximum  Results 
Under  All  Conditions 


The  Adjustable  Beater  Cylinder,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  patented  CRCO  feature,  is  the  most 
outstandins  improvement  in  viners  today. 
Th  is  feature  gives  the  operator  complete 
control  over  splits  and  loss  of  unthreshed 
peas  leaving  the  cylinder  with  the  straw. 
The  Adjustable  Beater  Cylinder  is  standard 
equipment  on  the  FANCIPAK  Viner,  and 
nearly  doubles  capacity  on  mature  peas. 


Cross-section  of  the  CRCO  Adjustable  Beater  Cylinder,  showing  arrange¬ 
ment  of  beaters  and  adjusting  mechanism  which  gives  constant  control  of 
threshing  operations. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  y. 

Chisholni-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chiriiolm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Chiaholm-Ryder  Co., 

Colnmbns,  Wis.  Orden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash.  Baltimore,  Md.  Niasara  Falls,  Canada 


DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 

FOR  THE 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 

We  are  leading  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 

Correspondence  invited,  ask  for  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

Milford,  Connecticut 


A  specialty  of  outs.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Atlanta,  Ga.  »  Toledo,  Ohio 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


DR.  c.  F.  SHOOK,  who  for  the  past  17  years  has  been 
associated  with  Gibbs  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  left  Monday,  January  27th  for  Fullerton, 
California,  where  he  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Orange  County  Canners,  Inc.  This  company  is  second 
in  production  of  tomato  products  in  California  and 
contemplates  increasing  its  pack  quite  materially  and 
will  add  several  new  lines  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Shook. 

*  *  * 

LOUIS  FERDIENAND  HELMOND,  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  associated  with  the  canning  and  pickle  pack¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  passed 
away  at  his  home  at  Walnut  Creek,  California,  January 
22nd,  following  an  illness  of  two  months.  He  was  a 
native  of  Germany  and  69  years  of  age.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  at  San  Francisco  before  the  great  fire 
of  1906  and  following  this  catastrophe  moved  to  the 
East  Bay  and  later  founded  the  California  Pickle  and 
Sauce  Company  at  Emerville  with  R.  C.  Franke  and 
Henry  Deppe.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  and  Mr. 
Franke  were  partners  in  the  operation  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  Canning  Company.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  a  daughter. 

*  *  * 

THE  FIRST  PAGES  of  Landreth’s  new  1936  Seed 
Catalog  emphasizes  the  service  this  company  has 
rendered  the  American  agriculturist  from  the  time  of 
Washington  to  Roosevelt.  1784  to  1936 — 152  years  in 
the  seed  business.  Five  generations  from  father  to 
son  is  a  record  unsurpassed  in  American  seed  business. 
The  new  garden  annual  is  complete  in  every  detail; 
giving  origin,  description,  maturity  time,  etc.,  of  each 
variety  listed.  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  a  copy,  no  obligation.  Address  them 
at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania, 

*  * 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT*.  A  recent  consumer  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  health  appeal  ranked  eleventh  among 
advertising  features,  indicating  that  people  eat  food 
chiefly  because  they  like  it. 

1|E  *  * 

TULARE  PACKING  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Tulare,  California, 
has  filed  a  certificate  of  dissolution.  The  plant  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago. 

*  *  * 

EMPIRE  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  since  its  reorganization  from  the  Empire  Steel 
Corporation,  has  made  a  considerable  investment  in 
new  equipment  and  modernization  of  their  property. 
By  February  1st  the  new  machinery  will  be  completely 
installed,  ready  for  full  production  in  tin  plate.  One 
entire  sheet  plant  has  been  renovated  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  newest  and  most  modern  equipment  for  the 
making  and  processing  of  tin  plate.  With  the  added 


facilities  Empire  offers  an  annual  capacity  of  500,000 
base  boxes.  Mr.  C.  H.  Stamm,  manager  of  plants,  re¬ 
ceived  his  original  experience  in  the  steel  industry 
and  tin  plate  manufacture  with  the  Carnahan  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Company.  For  the  past  21  years  he  has 
been  actively  interested  in  the  Empire  organization. 

As  General  Superintendent  of  Tin  Plate  Division, 
Empire  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Patton, 
coming  to  Empire  after  experience  as  Assistant 
Superintendent  with  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation 
in  their  Tin  Plate  Producing  Plant  at  Yorkville. 
Previous  to  that  time,  Mr.  Patton  was  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  for  Bethlehem’s  Sparrows  Point  plant.  Mr. 
Barto  is  Empire’s  new  Tin  House  Superintendent,  com¬ 
ing  from  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Warren  Plant. 
Mr.  Barto  is  a  graduate  chemist  and  is  experienced  in 
both  technical  and  practical  processing  of  tin  plate. 

*  *  * 

YOU  HAVE  OFTEN  HEARD  it  said  by  specialists  in 
various  lines  that  the  profession  was  so  limited  that 
they  had  nothing  to  tell  of  it.  Washburn-Wilson  Seed 
Company,  Moscow,  Idaho,  breeders  and  growers  of 
seed  peas  and  beans,  exploded  this  theory  when  they 
issued  their  new  seed  catalog.  True,  they  produce 
only  two  kinds  of  seed — peas  and  beans — but  they  were 
able  to  tell  of  their  breeding  procedure  and  describe 
and  illustrate  the  various  varieties  of  these  seeds,  and 
to  take  72  pages  and  cover  to  tell  the  story.  The 
booklet  is  evidence  of  how  interestingly  the  story  can 
be  told  and  yours  for  the  asking  by  addressing  them 
at  Moscow. 

*  *  * 

POMONA  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Griffin,  Georgia,  are 
undertaking  a  national  advertising  campaign  for  their 
Sunshine  Brand  Pimientos.  Among  the  business 
papers  carrying  this  advertising  are :  Progressive 
Grocer,  Restaurant  Management,  Hotel  Management, 
Hospital  Management,  National  Provisioner,  Journal 
of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  Bakers  Helper, 
Bakers  Weekly.  National  mazazines:  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens,  Delineator,  Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  McCall’s. 

*  *  * 

J.  WELLER  COMPANY,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  this  year 
celebrates  its  Golden  Anniversary  of  business.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1886  the  business  has  constantly  grown  and 
expanded.  The  company  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
better  trade  throughout  the  country,  merited  by  high 
quality,  uniform  packs,  year  after  year.  0.  L.  Tea¬ 
garden,  President,  says:  “Half  a  century  ago  this 
business  was  established  upon  the  principals  of  fair 
dealing,  honest  quality  and  dependable  merchandise. 
Those  principals  still  govern  the  basic  policy  of  our 
company.  That  is  why  we  steadfastly  refuse  to  trade 
quality  for  volume,” 
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MORE  PEAS 

per  TON 

WITH  IDEAL 

Vine  Separation 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINER 
FEEDER  with  VINE  DISTRL 
BUTOR  separates  the  vines 
giving  a  continuous  even  feed 
to  the  viner,  permitting  an 
even  operating  speed,  saving 
power  and  labor. 

Large  forkfuls  of  peas  can  be  fed  to  the 
machine  which  will  automatically  separate 
the  load  eliminating  bunching  and  rolling, 
assuring  a  thorough  thrashing  of  peas  out 
of  the  vines  with  minimum  of  breakage, 
resulting  in  more  peas,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  sizes,  per  ton  of  vines. 

The  feeding  end  is  about  twenty  inches 
lower  than  the  viner  to  make  pitching 
easier.  The  distributor  is  pivoted  so 
that  the  discharge  end  automatically 
raises  when  too  large  a  load  is  fed.  Any 
load  that  can  enter  between  the  distri¬ 
butor  and  conveyor  will  pass  into  the 
viner  without  clogging. 

Can  be  installed  on  any  viner. 

Over  3000  in  use. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


HANSEN 

PEA  I 

and 

BEAN  1 

FILLERS 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  water,  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
^  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 

T  Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 

No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 


For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  write  for  catalog. 


Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

LABEL  ALLOWANCES  THE  CONFERENCE  MOVE 


WHOLESALE  grocers  and  canners  alike  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  studies  which  the  group  sections 
of  National  Canners’  Association  will  conduct 
to  determine  upon  a  policy  with  respect  to  label  allow¬ 
ances  in  future. 

The  wholesale  grocers’  canner  conference  committee, 
at  their  gathering  with  the  canners  in  Chicago,  asked 
that  the  label  allowances  made  by  canner-members  of 
the  Canners’  League  of  California  be  made  uniform 
for  the  industry  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
allowances  made  by  the  Coast  packers  were  designated 
as  “fair  and  equitable”  by  the  jobbers.  Jobbers  and 
canners  alike  joined  in  condemning  the  policy  of  “cer¬ 
tain  distributors”  of  trying  to  obtain  more  than  these 
scheduled  allowances  on  their  purchases  of  California 
canned  foods. 

Canners  and  their  distributors  during  the  course  of 
the  recent  Chicago  meetings  demonstrated  an  accord 
with  respect  to  their  views  on  descriptive  labeling. 

The  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  its  closing  session,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

“From  present  indications  it  is  apparent  that  re¬ 
newed  efforts  will  be  made  at  Washington  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  Government  grades  for 
canned  food,  and  an  alphabetical  or  numerical  grade 
labeling  system. 

“For  many  years  this  Association  has  promoted  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  Federal  and  State 
statutes  prohibiting  all  adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  food,  in  order  that  consumers  might  be  afforded 
adequate  protection. 

“We  reaffirm  our  position  with  respect  to  honest  and 
informative  labeling  of  canned  food  and  all  other  food 
products.  However,  we  continue  to  express  our 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  Government  grades 
for  canned  food  products,  and  the  creation  of  an  un¬ 
workable  and  unenforceable  system  of  numerical  or 
alphabetical  grade  labeling,  which  would  work  to  the 
detriment  and  confusion  of  consumers,  and  which 
would  have  the  tendency  to  lower  packing  standards 
and  to  injure  not  only  canners  and  distributors,  but 
also  the  producers  of  agricultural  and  other  products 
that  are  scientifically  packed  and  distributed  under 
well-known  brands  and  labels,  and  in  which  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  creation  of  good 
will  and  consumer  demand.” 

Resolutions  along  similar  lines  were  adopted  by  the 
canners. 


Early  action  by  the  National  Food  and  Grocery 
Conference  Committee  with  respect  to  definite 
trade  practice  rules  to  cover  the  problems  of  loss- 
leader  selling,  brokerage  diversion,  quantity  discounts, 
and  advertising  allowances  is  looked  for.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  trades  affected 
before  Federal  legislation  or  fair  trade  practice  rules 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  sought. 

In  warning  the  trade  to  proceed  cautiously  with  their 
campaign,  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  general  counsel  for 
the  committee,  says: 

“Scores  of  voluntary  agreements  and  thousands  of 
trade  practice  rules  and  code  provisions  have  failed 
simply  because  the  industries  which  adopted  them  over¬ 
looked  or  ignored  this  great  fact. 

“Disillusionment  and  disappointment  have  come  to 
those  industries  because  they  have  refused  to  see  that 
among  those  affected  by  these  regulations,  inside  and 
outside  these  industries,  there  is  still  a  preponderance 
of  doubt,  in  which  “opposite  convictions  still  keep  a 
battle  front  against  each  other,’  and  ‘the  time  for  law 
has  not  come.’ 

“Consciousness  of  these  great  truths  by  the  National 
Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee  is  the  most 
hopeful  promise  that  this  Committee  will  eventually 
accomplish  something  useful  for  the  entire  industry. 

“This  Committee  is  confining  its  attention  for  the 
present  to  abuses  in  quantity  discounts,  advertising 
allowances,  brokerage  and  loss-leader  selling. 

“For  this  purpose,  the  Committee  at  that  time  may 
perhaps  conclude  to  adopt  the  following  procedure : 

“Instead  of  submitting  its  initial  recommendations 
to  the  industry  in  the  form  of  proposed  Federal  legis¬ 
lation,  or  proposed  State  legislation,  or  proposed  Trade 
Practice  Rules  to  be  approved  and  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Committee  may  per¬ 
haps  decide  to  submit  its  initial  recommendations  to 
the  industry  in  the  form  of  a  voluntary  Code  of  Ethics, 
and  to  request  the  associations  represented  in  the 
Committee  not  only  to  approve  this  Code  but  also  to 
request  their  individual  members  to  express  their  in¬ 
dividual  endorsement  of  it. 

“If  the  Committee  decides  to  adopt  this  procedure, 
the  Committee  can  soon  determine  whether  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  conduct  set  up  in  this  voluntary  Code  of  Ethics 
contain  the  possibilities  of  long-time,  general  and 
effective  observance  and  enforcement. 
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“While  this  voluntary  Code  is  being  tried  out,  the 
Committee  can  meanwhile  continue  to  observe  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

“Government  policing  and  governmental  enforce¬ 
ment  of  any  Trade  Practice  Rules  or  any  additions  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or  the  anti-trust 
laws  undertaking  to  regulate  quantity  discounts,  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances,  brokerage,  and  loss-leader  selling, 
must  inevitably  be  uneven  and  slow,  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  not  in  position  to  give  expedited  attention 
to  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  complaints  filed 
by  responsible  trade  associations  against  fiagrant  and 
recalcitrant  violators  of  such  new  Trade  Practice  Rules 
and  such  new  statutes  regarding  quantity  discounts, 
advertising  allowances,  brokerage  and  loss-leader 
selling.” 

A  BROKER-CANNER  CONTRACT 

As  Viewed  by  a  Canner  at  the  Chicago  Convention 

January  21,  1936. 

This  is  a  contract  between  the  Average  Canning 
Co.,  of  Main  Street,  and  Better  and  Worse,  food 
brokers  of  En  Mass.  The  canning  company  agrees 
to  send  one  of  their  organization  to  Boston  and  to  pay 
the  taxi  fare  from  the  depot  to  the  brokers’  office.  Upon 
arriving  there,  the  brokers  agree  to  furnish  to  the 
canning  representative  a  list  of  customers  for  him  to 
call  upon.  Further  agrees  to  arrange  as  low  rate  of 
taxi-cab  hire  as  it  possible. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  day’s  work,  the  canner 
returns  to  the  brokers’  office  with  the  orders  he  has 
taken.  If  the  staff  in  the  broker’s  office  are  too  busy, 
the  canner  is  to  make  out  on  a  typewriter  his  orders 
and  deliver  them  to  the  broker’s  desk.  The  broker  to 
furnish  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps. 

In  consideration  of  the  efforts  which  the  broker  has 
put  forth  during  the  day,  the  canner  agrees  to  take 
the  broker  to  dinner  and  furnish  him,  for  the  balance 
of  the  evening,  such  amusement  as  he  may  desire.  It 
is  further  agreed  that  after  the  orders  which  the 
canner  has  taken  have  been  figured  up  in  dollars  and 
cents,  the  canner  is  to  give  the  broker  a  check  or  cash 
(preferably  cash)  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

The  brokerage  to  be  paid  shall  be  not  less  than  five 
per  cent  (5%)  and  this  may  be  increased  during  the 
year  upon  the  request  of  Better  &  Worse. 

This  contract  has  been  approved  of  by  the  National 
Brokers  Association. 

The  principals  in  the  above  contract  having  had  some 
controversies,  it  was  decided  to  have  (the  President  of 
the  Brokers  Association)  act  as  referee  in  the  matter, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  the  above  contract  was  finally 
agreed  upon. 

This  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  at  least  one 
year  unless  the  broker  for  some  good  and  sufficient 
reason  should  desire  to  sever  the  association. 


A  NEW  WRINKLE  IN  SELLING 

Philadelphia  Brokers  Apply  Themselves,  and  With 
What  Must  Produce  Happy  Results. 

The  Story  Told  in  a  Letter. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  10,  1936. 
The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  one  of  our  trucks 
which  we  are  using  in  our  Specialty  Sales  Service  that 
we  have  originated  in  Philadelphia. 

Our  method  is  entirely  Specialty  Sales  Service.  The 
goods  are  sold  to  the  jobbers,  purchaser  from  them 
for  cash,  then  distributed  to  key  stores  for  cash  at  a 
mark-up  of  15  per  cent  above  the  jobbers’  cost.  The 
sales  or  placements  are  made  to  the  retailers  in  small 
units  and  repeat  orders  are  urged  where  possible 
through  the  retailers’  preferred  jobber. 

Only  four  manufacturers  are  represented  on  the 
trucks  at  one  time  and  never  over  eight  items.  The 
broker  purchases  his  trucks  outright  and  pro-rates  the 
expense  of  operation  to  the  four  manufacturers  partici¬ 
pating. 

We  are  using  Ford  trucks  of  the  type  shown  in  the 
photograph.  Our  fleet  consists  of  two,  with  one  more 
on  the  way.  We  feel  that  four  trucks  will  give  us  the 
coverage  required  for  Philadelphia.  We  hesitate  to  put 
trucks  on  the  outside  territory,  which  we  cover  aggres¬ 
sively,  because  of  the  distance  a  truck  would  have  to 
travel.  Our  trucks  are  now  averaging  40  miles  a  day 
per  truck — average  calls  per  man  21  stores,  average 
sales  per  truck  11. 

This  method  of  introducing  goods  is  costly,  but  we 
have  found  it  to  be  the  only  direct  means  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  of  getting  placements  in  the  hands  of 
retailers,  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  some¬ 
thing  every  one  is  calling  for,  or  has  an  article  that 
sells  entirely  on  price. 

There  are  few  jobbers  in  our  market  equipped  to 
render  valuable  service  to  manufacturers  on  the  items 
they  take  on  their  Sales  Service  (The  Frankford  Gro¬ 
cery  Company  is  an  outstanding  example  and  when  an 
( Continued  on  page  26) 
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RESEARCH  TO  CREATE  NEW  BUSINESS  IN  1936 

By  0.  C.  HUFFMAN 

President,  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 
EVOLUTIONARY  changes  in  industry  proceeding 
from  the  research  and  development  work  of  the 
past  five  years,  and  a  concomitant  demand  for  new 
capital  to  finance  the  new  construction,  equipment  and 
organization  made  necessary  by  these  changes,  should 
mark  the  coming  year  as  one  of  industrial  progress. 

The  appearance  of  new  products,  processes  and  ma¬ 
terials  makes  it  appear  that  there  is  no  industry  so 
highly  developed  or  so  settled  that  it  can  expect  to  be 
immune  from  the  effects  of  these  challenges  to  man¬ 
agements  which  I  am  confident  will  be  so  met  as  to 
produce  greater  employment,  greater  service  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  and  a  greater  prosperity. 

The  research  and  development  work  prosecuted  by 
American  industry  during  the  past  five  years  repre¬ 
sented  a  preparation  for  future  business  which  was 
also  accompanied  in  a  great  many  instances  by  the  re¬ 
equipment  and  improvement  of  plants  and  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities. 

Taking  our  own  company,  Continental  Can  Co.,  as 
an  example,  we  not  only  made  very  substantial  im¬ 
provements  in  our  plants  but  built  new  ones  all  during 
the  depression,  which  enabled  us  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  business  when  it  appeared.  We  made 
progressively  larger  expenditures  for  plant  construc¬ 
tion  and  improvement,  and  additional  and  better  equip¬ 
ment  from  1932  onward,  culminating  in  appropriations 
during  1935  which  were  more  than  double  the  $4,400,- 
000  expended  for  these  purposes  in  1934.  We  already 
have  approved  items  which  constitute  a  substantial 
program  of  expansion  and  improvement  in  1936,  in¬ 
volving  the  doubling  of  some  plants,  additions  to  others 
and  the  expansion  of  still  others.  Our  three  large 
machines  shops  are  working  double  shifts,  building 
new  equipment  for  our  factories. 

The  research  and  development  work  which  we  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  depression  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  expansion  of  our  business.  Extensive  mar¬ 
ket  research  preceded  our  production  of  cans  for  motor 
oil,  opening  one  of  the  largest  new  markets  in  many 
years.  Over  three  years  of  arduous  work  were  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  the  beer  can  and  the  machinery  to 
make  it.  About  four  years  of  work  in  conjunction  with 
Mellon  Institute  were  required  to  perfect  our  recently 
launched  fiaking  process  for  coffee  and  spices,  which 
permits  an  efficiency  of  extraction  never  before 
attained. 

Such  revolutionary  changes  are  not  confined  to  the 
can  industry  but  are  appearing  in  many  other  indus¬ 
tries.  They  are  producing  increased  employment,  not 
only  for  technical  men  but  for  workers  in  almost  every 
line  of  industry.  They  are  offering  new  and  useful 
employment  for  our  surplus  capital.  They  are  stimu¬ 
lating  the  flow  of  trade  by  offering  new  products  to 
attract  the  buyer.  They  are  benefiting  the  ultimate 
consumer  by  giving  him  new  and  better  things  for  his 
money. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  research 
and  development  work  done  during  the  depression  may 
eventually  appear  as  the  means  which  led  us  out  of  it. 


A  revolutionary  improvement  in  conveyor  belt¬ 
ing  for  use  on  sorting,  peeling,  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  tables,  drying  and  spraymg  conveyors. 

It  provides  a  flat  surface  for  conveying  bottles, 
cans  and  boxes,  empty  or  filled.  It  will  not 
creep,  weave  or  jump  on  friction  drum  nor  wear 
edges  and  pulley  stands.  It  has  uniform  strength 
-  will  not  shrink  nor  stretch  -  and  in  addition, 
it  resists  corrosion,  heat  and  acid.  This  sanit¬ 
ary  conveyor  belt  is  obtainable  in  any  length 
and  practically  any  width. 

Write  TODAY,  while  this  information  is  before 
you,  for  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 

LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street 
LA  PORTE  INDIANA 


MODERN 

GANSE 


EAMSE  UTHDGRAPHINE  CO. 


Herman  Eamse .  PfEs'+. 

E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMOREeMD. 

Phones — Plaza  /S^S-fSP-G 


LA  PORTE 

FLEXIBLE 

LONG 

WEARING 

STEEL 

CONVEYOR 

BELTS 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  one-ton  Steam  Hoist  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Good  working  condition.  Edgar  F. 
Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Four  open  Retorts  50"x50"x60".  Good 
working  condition.  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE -^FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Corn  canning  Plant  in  fine 
corn  district.  Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  For  further  information 
address  A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  Western  Plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut;  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2093  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Viner  stations  in  Delaware- 
Maryland.  Address  Box  A-2091  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

For  Rent  —  Factories 


FOR  RENT  —  All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery 
building  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage 
available.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large 
railroad  siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section. 
Address  Box  A-2092  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2085  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Corn.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager.  30  years  in  can¬ 
ning  business,  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
a  builder  of  several  new  plants.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2081  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


1 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throushout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distribntors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet 
Illinois;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.. 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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Your  INSURANCE 


should  also  be 


MODERNIZED 


Does  your  coverage  include  protection  against  — 

AIRCRAFT 
EXPLOSION 
FIRE  AND  LIGHTNING 
WINDSTORM  AND  TORONADO 
RIOT  AND  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
LOSS  OF  ANTICIPATED  EARNINGS 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Peerless  High-Speed 
.  .  .  .  JUICE  FILLER 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Our  29th  Year  of  Service  To  The  Canning  Industry 


You  get  action  when  you  employ  ■■ 
the  Peerless  Hi-Speed  Juice  Filler  II 
— as  many  as  120  cans  filled  per  II 
minute,  if  you  want  ’em.  Every 
can  is  filled  to  hairline  accuracy —  H| 

no  waste  or  spill.  m 

Also  profitably  used  as  a  syruper  ^9 

or  briner  for  small  can  sizes  and  is 
readily  adjustable  from  one  size  to 
the  other.  Easy  to  install  and  keep  IM 
clean.  Sturdy  and  strong.  Suita-  ■■ 
ble  for  filling  tomato  juice  and  all 
other  liquids.  1^ 

Modernize  with  the  Peerless  —  |||ri 

speed  up  filling  operations — ^make  Rj 

greater  profits  on  your  pack.  Mail  mM 

the  coupon  today, 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 


I  SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  III. 
f  Please  send  me 

Cn  Full  details  of  the  Hi-Speed  Juice  Filler, 
ED  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name. 


Address. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


If  We  Can  Make  You  Realize  the  Actual  Conditions  Existing 

in  the  Canned  Foods  Market,  the  Whole  Picture  Will 
Change — The  Lima  Bean  Packs — Also  Beets 

UCKERS !  BOOBS ! — If  by  calling  you  such  names 
as  this  we  can  get  you  mad  enough  to  wake  up, 
we  will  not  mind  what  you  hurl  back  at  us.  The 
drive  to  beat  down  spot  prices  on  canned  tomatoes, 
corn,  peas,  etc.,  is  on,  and  some  canners  have  been 
caught  in  it,  principally  tomato  holders,  as  others  have 
refused  to  be  moved,  as  a  rule.  Of  course,  if  the 
canned  tomatoes  sold  at  the  present  off-prices  are  not 
worth  more  than  40  cents  for  I’s,  60  cents  for  2’s, 
871/2  cents  for  21/2’s  and  $2.75  for  lO’s,  may  hardly  be 
worth  even  half  of  such  prices,  that  is  different.  We 
are  speaking  of  full  standards,  and  the  drive  to  lower 
prices,  and  the  utter  foolishness  of  listening  to  such 
low  offers.  The  market  on  canned  foods  was  never 
before  in  such  strong  position  as  it  is  today,  on  toma¬ 
toes,  corn,  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans  and  on 
about  everything  else.  Wake  up,  and  don’t  let  the 
brokers  and  the  buyers  take  you  for  a  ride. 

Realize  this:  demand  for  all  canned  foods  is  pretty 
nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  it  was  last  year,  and  stocks 
of  spot  goods,  open  for  sale,  are  lower  than  for  years. 
Read  the  analysis  we  make  in  this  week’s  editorial,  as 
based  upon  the  absolute  statistics  of  Carlos  Campbell. 
Study  the  actual  situation  and  understand  what  it 
means,  and  then  if  you  wish  to  sell  your  goods  for  a 
song,  sing  your  head  off  and  be  happy.  We  talk  about 
canned  peas,  but  we  could  as  truely  talk  about  canned 
tomatoes,  canned  corn,  canned  beans  or  most  any  other 
canned  item.  The  point  is  that  the  great  consuming 
middle  class,  upon  whom  the  industry  depends  for  its 
market — that  is  eliminating  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor — have  more  regular  money,  wages  or  income, 
than  they  had  in  1929,  and  they  are  spending  it,  not 
putting  it  in  bank,  much  less  speculating  in  stocks 
and  bonds  as  they  did  prior  to  1929.  They  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  it,  as  witness  the  greatest  Christmas  season  ever 
on  record;  freer  buying  of  autos,  etc.,  and  general 
retail  trade  far  in  excess  of  normal.  Think  of  it,  they 
eat  14,000,000  cases  of  canned  peas  before  December 
1st;  yes,  eat  them  up.  No  distributor  put  away  a 
single  case  on  speculation,  and  stocks-on-hand  figures 
show  not  the  addition  of  one  case  to  normal  holdings. 
Nobody  speculates  in  the  face  of  a  big  pack  season  such 
as  1935  was.  Those  peas,  and  similar  amounts  of  other 
canned  foods,  have  been  consumed  and  are  gone !  The 
greatest  record  we  ever  had.  And  do  you  think  they 


have  stopped  eating?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  they  are  going 
right  along  today  eating  upon  the  same  huge  scale,  and 
there  is  less  than  one  case  in  the  hands  of  canners,  not 
sold,  for  four  cases  which  will  be  needed.  Does  that 
justify  price  reductions? 

Just  this  week  came  the  statistics  of  the  lima  bean 
packs,  showing  the  ’35  pack  as  1,133,749  cases  of  all 
size  cans,  as  compared  with  a  pack  in  ’34  of  1,280,812 
cases,  all  sizes.  Not  much  of  a  difference,  but  look  at 
the  sales  and  shipments  this  year  as  compared  with 
last — and  again  we  remind  you  that  “sale  and  ship¬ 
ment”  mean  consumption  of  the  goods.  Up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31st  they  had  sold  and  shipped  910,485  cases, 
leaving  only  223,264  cases  of  lima  beans  to  supply  the 
market  for  the  next  seven  months,  at  least.  That 
balance  unsold  is  just  half  what  it  was  at  this  time 
last  year,  when  there  were  447,909  cases.  This  is  not 
just  an  accident;  the  people  did  not  get  lima-bean- 
hungry  all  at  once.  They  have  done  this  same  thing 
with  all  the  staple  vegetable  packs,  and  with  many  of 
the  fruits,  fish,  etc. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  canned  foods  market 
as  important  as  that  you  fully  understand  this  changed 
condition.  When  you  do  understand  it,  any  offers  such 
as  are  being  made  for  tomatoes,  etc.,  now,  will  make 
you  laugh  out  loud.  What,  70  cents  for  good  standard 
2’s  tomatoes!  That’s  a  joke.  They  can’t  find  any 
amount  of  canned  tomatoes  at  any  price — and  yet  there 
are  at  least  seven  months  to  supply  before  normal  sea¬ 
son  delivery  on  new  packed  tomatoes.  What,  70  cents 
for  good  standard  No.  4  peas?  Don’t  make  me  laugh; 
it  will  cost  you  $1.00  for  what  few  we  have!  Corn 
has  already  bucked  up  against  this,  and  is  firm,  if  not 
advancing;  stringless  beans  also.  And  will  anyone 
have  the  nerve  to  offer  low  prices  for  lima  beans,  in  the 
face  of  the  above  facts? 

The  beet  packs  totalled  2,059,706,  as  compared  with 
1,801,764  cases  in  1934.  Heavy  sales  show  same 
results. 

The  Coast  peach  canners  decided  to  put  an  end  to 
the  rumors  and  cuts,  and  to  move  the  excess  quickly 
and  surely,  and  that  is  why  the  cut  of  25  cents  per 
dozen  was  made,  and  we  are  told  the  goods  are  clean¬ 
ing  down  rapidly.  In  the  buying  humor  of  the  public, 
with  peaches  at  the  new  low  prices,  they  will  clean  out 
the  surplus  stocks  in  jig  time.  That  is  just  applying 
the  wise  Jew  trick,  who,  when  he  finds  that  he  has 
over-bought,  looks  at  his  records  to  see  how  much  he 
has  sold  at  profitable  prices,  and  then  puts  a  price  on 
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the  surplus  that  will  surely  move  it  out,  and  not  permit 
it  to  affect  the  next  season’s  prices. 

If  there  is  anything  more  important  than  this  in 
the  canned  foods  market  we  cannot  guess  what  it  is. 
You  have  reports  on  all  other  markets;  read  them  in 
the  light  of  what  we  have  said  here. 

Notice  that  this  same  strong  demand  induced  the 
fish  canners  of  Southern  California  to  increase  their 
packs  in  ’35,  and  you  might  notice  what  complete  statis¬ 
tics  they  make  of  their  operations.  That  is  sensible, 
and  good  business. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  give  you  the  big  Convention 
reports. 

js  ^ 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 


current  range  of  asking  prices  on  south  pack  is  40 
cents  for  Is,  62V^  cents  for  2s,  87V^  to  90  cents  for 
21/^,  921/^  cents  for  3s,  and  $2.75  to  $3.00  for  10s,  all 
f.  o.  b.  cannery.  Either  the  chains  are  working  on  an 
unusually  narrow  margin  or  standard  tomatoes  have 
again  slipped  into  the  loss-leader  class,  as  chain  stores 
in  the  metropolitan  area  are  offering  southern  pack  at 
retail  at  72  cents  per  dozen.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  quoted  inside  price  of  621/2  cents  on  this  size 
may  have  been  beated  in  some  cases,  as  freight, 
handling  charges,  etc.,  should  add  more  than  9i/^  cents 
per  dozen.  California  tomatoes  are  not  as  firm  as  has 
been  the  case  recently,  canners  quoting  standards  at 
90  cents  for  2l/^s,  and  $3.00  for  lOs,  with  fancy  solid 
packs  held  at  $1.35  for  2i/^s,  and  $4.00  to  $4.25  for  10s. 
California  canners  are  reported  planning  a  material 
cut  in  tomato  output  this  year. 


By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Peach  Cut  Made  to  Clear  the  Situation — ^Tomato  Prices  Un¬ 
settled — Peas  Holding  Well — Corn  Has  Not 
Broken — Convention  Aftermaths 

New  York,  January  31,  1936. 

The  situation — The  sharp  break  in  California 
cling  peaches,  which  came  during  the  progress  of 
the  Chicago  meetings,  continues  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  market.  The  break  carried  the 
market  all  the  way  down  to  $1.15  for  standards  2i/>s, 
f.  0.  b.  coast,  and  apparently  has  aroused  considerable 
trepidation  in  some  quarters.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  that  the  cut  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  force 
out  surplus  holdings  and  clear  out  once  and  for  all  the 
offerings  at  cut  prices  which  have  kept  the  market  in 
a  shaky  position  for  months  past.  The  remainder  of 
the  market  appears  fairly  steady. 

THE  OUTLOOK — A  considerable  quantity  of  spot 
business  was  consummated  during  the  progress  of  the 
Chicago  Conventions,  and  with  immediate  require¬ 
ments  taken  care  of,  buyers  are  now  inclined  to  hold 
off  the  market  pending  further  clarification  of  the 
price  structure.  Canners  in  general,  however,  are 
showing  rather  firm  price  views,  and  the  probability 
of  any  general  lowering  of  values  for  canned  foods 
appears  remote  indeed. 

C.  A.  LUMB  DIES — C.  A.  Lumb,  familiarly  known 
as  “Cal”  Lumb,  vice-president  of  California  Packing 
Corporation  in  charge  of  eastern  sales,  died  Monday 
night  on  a  train  en  route  back  to  his  home  in  New 
York  from  a  trip  to  Florida.  Mr.  Lumb  had  gone  south 
for  a  rest  and  in  an  effort  to  improve  his  health.  A 
veteran  of  many  years’  standing  in  the  canned  food 
industry,  Mr.  Lumb  was  one  of  the  more  prominent 
figures  in  the  New  York  trade  here  and  his  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt.  Prior  to  his  association  in  an  executive 
capacity  with  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  Mr. 
Lumb  had  been  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of 
J.  K.  Armsby  Co.,  canned  food  brokers. 

TOMATOES — Quotations  at  prices  under  the  low 
prices  at  which  canners  have  been  offering  recently 
have  tended  to  unsettle  the  market  somewhat.  The 


PEAS — Reports  of  offerings  of  standard  peas  at 
unusually  low  prices  have  failed  of  confirmation,  and 
canners  apparently  went  through  a  siege  of  adverse 
rumors  during  convention  week  with  flying  colors. 
Southern  packers  continue  to  hold  standard  early  Junes 
at  an  inside  price  of  65  cents  per  dozen,  while  western 
packers  are  not  going  below  80  to  85  cents  on  their 
standard  Alaskas,  despite  rumors  of  business  at  80 
cents.  Jobbers  are  buying  but  sparingly  in  this 
division  of  the  trade. 

CORN — Distributors  who  had  expected  the  market 
for  standard  corn  to  “break  wide  open”  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  70  cents  is  still  the  minimum  asking 
price  of  most  canners,  both  midwestern  and  southern, 
with  scattered  offerings  at  671/2  cents.  Demand  has 
shown  a  little  improvement.  Fancy  corn  prices  hold 
unchanged,  with  a  slight  gain  in  demand  reported. 

PEACHES — Offerings  of  standard  cling  peaches  at 
$1.15  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  plus  a  “trade  discount” 
of  5  per  cent  seem  to  have  ebbed,  and  $1.15  net  is  the 
best  price  currently  available,  with  choice  holding  at 
10  cents  over  this  figure.  Local  distributors  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  bought  rather  heavily  at  the  bottom 
levels. 

CONVENTION  AFTERMATHS— Many  of  the  New 
York  canned  food  trade  ran  into  difficulties  on  their 
return  journey  from  Chicago,  their  train  leaving  the 
rails  up-state,  the  derailment  resulting  in  a  seven-hour 
delay.  This  “strange  interlude”  in  the  return  journey 
brought  to  mind  memories  of  the  screaming  winds,  and 
sub-zero  temperatures,  of  Chicago  during  convention 
week,  and  talk  of  moving  the  conventions  has  gained 
ground  correspondingly.  The  New  York  “Journal  of 
Commerce,”  summing  up  this  sentiment,  says :  “Having 
returned  from  the  Siberian  frigidity  of  Chicago,  many 
in  the  food  trade  here  are  voicing  some  ideas  not  im- 
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mediately  concerned  with  the  processing  and  sale  of 
canned  foods.  Among  them  are: 

“That  the  next  convention  should  be  held  in  the 
East  or  the  South — with  Atlantic  City,  New  York,  or 
even  Miami,  Fla.,  mentioned. 

“That  the  number  of  conventions  held  simultaneously 
is  too  large  and  not  productive  of  the  best  results. 

“That  delegates  to  any  convention  could  be  better 
serviced  if  there  were  fewer  of  them  to  take  care  of 
at  one  time. 

“That  since  Far  West  packers,  or  at  least  a  great 
many  of  them,  come  East  after  the  conventions  any¬ 
way,  the  argument  about  distance  loses  most  of  the 
force  the  airplane  has  not  already  taken  away.” 

SALMON — Increased  inquiry  for  salmon  for  coast 
shipment  is  reported,  and  the  market  holds  steady  at 
recent  levels.  Current  reports  indicate  an  unusually 
active  trade  tie-up  with  the  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  the  salmon  canners  and  brokers  are  planning 
to  start  in  time  to  cash  in  on  the  Lenten  season  demand. 

APRICOTS — The  easiness  which  has  developed  in 
cling  peaches  is  having  its  repercussions  in  the  canned 
apricot  market,  and  some  reports  of  shading  in  price 
are  heard.  Canners  have  not  altered  their  posted 
prices,  however,  and  2V2S  continue  quoted  out  at  $1.30 
for  standards,  $1.65  for  choice,  and  $2.00  for  fancy. 
Offerings  of  sub-standards  are  reported  to  be  fairly 
heavy,  however,  and  canners  are  reported  quoting  some 
unusually  low  prices  on  this  quality  in  order  to  clear 
out  carryover  stocks. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Canners  Convention  and  Cold  Weather  Occupying  Attention 
of  Trade — General  Market  Condition  of  Both  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  Unsettled — Salmon  and  Tuna  Fish  Market 
Firm,  Due  to  Approaching  Lent  Period 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  31,  1936. 

TWO  IDEAS — Two  divergent  thoughts  were  notice¬ 
able  in  the  many  contacts  with  canners,  grocery 
manufacturers,  supply  men,  distributors  and 
brokers  during  the  week  of  the  Big  Conventions.  The 
first:  The  industry  free  of  government  restrictions 
and  exactions  would  forge  ahead  and  progress  to  even 
larger  and  greater  heights  than  in  the  past,  and  the 
second:  With  the  known  physical  equipment  plus  the 
new  modern  machinery  installed  during  the  past  two 
years,  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  this  country,  more 
canned  foods  than  the  consuming  public  can  absorb. 
All  of  this  plus  the  known  tendency  of  canners  to  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tred,  makes  the  outlook  for 
1936  quite  dubious  indeed. 

THE  WEATHER — After  a  week  or  more  of  sub¬ 
zero  weather,  Chicagoans  have  had  a  bit  of  relief.  It’s 
still  chilly — meaning  the  thermometer  ranges  around 
5  degrees  to  10  degrees  above.  Your  correspondent 
has  had  enough  of  this  so  he  is  going  to  take  a  little 
trip  to  a  more  Southerly  clime. 


What  Did  It  Cost  YOU 
to  Operate  Last  Season 
WITHOUT 

a  Stickle  Differential  Drainage 
and  Boiler  Return  System? 

If  you  could  have  saved  20%  of  your  coal 
bill— 

If  you  could  have  reduced  your  cooking 
time  25%  to  50% — 

If  you  could  have  increased  your  boiler 
capacity  20% 

Whatever  additional  profits  such  operating  adv¬ 
antages  would  have  saved  you,  they  would  equal 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  NOT  having  a  Stickle  Differ¬ 
ential  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  System;  for 
these  figures  are  conservative  estimates  of  what 
canners  say  the  Stickle  System  is  doing  for  them. 

Let  us  give  you  complete  information  about  this  System  and  our 
let-it~prove-its-vaIue  installation  propostion. 


‘^Efficiency  in  the 
Canning  Plant” 
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MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elilher  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
foi  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Com 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

WriU  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 
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THE  GENERAL  MARKET — There  is  no  use  in 
fooling  one’s  self  and  certainly  no  reason  to  fool  the 
readers  of  this  column.  That  the  market  on  many 
items  in  both  canned  vegetables  as  well  as  fruits,  is 
soft,  cannot  be  successfully  denied.  Everyone  among 
the  distributors  is  looking  for  bargains,  trying  to  pur¬ 
chase  this  and  that  item  at  5  to  10  cents  below  the 
market  and,  in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  succeeding 
therein.  Pressure  to  sell  by  canners  of  tomatoes  as 
well  as  peas  and  corn  has  developed  weakness  and  all 
since  the  Convention.  A  feeling  of  unrest  and  in¬ 
security  prevails.  Some  say  that  this  would  disappear 
like  mist  before  the  sun  if  there  was  any  real  buying 
support.  Perchance  that  is  true,  but  find  the  support. 

TOMATOES — With  Eastern  market  having  eased 
off  some  2V^  cents  per  dozen,  a  few  Indiana  canners 
became  restless  with  the  result  that  it  is  possible  to 
purchase  No.  2  standards  at  65  cents,  factory,  in  the 
Hoosier  State.  No.  21/^  tin  standards  are  generally 
held  at  90  cepts,  factory.  No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  tins  are 
scarce  and  firm.  The  going  quotations  on  these  two 
sizes  are:  No.  1  standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  47V2  cents 
factory.  No.  10  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  $3.25, 
factory.  No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  tin  puree  has  been  in 
demand,  and  brokers  report  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
fancy  quality  that  will  stand  the  test.  No.  1  puree  is 
quoted  in  narrow  lines  at  50  cents,  factory,  and  No.  10 
tins  at  $3.60. 

CORN — Interest  lies  in  the  No.  2  tin  standard  grade 
that  is  now  quoted  at  65  cents  factory,  with  one  Wis¬ 
consin  canner  reported  as  having  sold  at  671/2  cents 
delivered  Chicago,  that  which  would  grade  even  better 
than  a  standard.  Have  been  unable  to  secure  a  line  on 
the  “goings  on”  of  No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  tin. 

PEAS — This  market  is  getting  no  better  fast.  That 
was  the  way  a  prominent  local  factor  described  the 
situation.  Report  has  it  that  sales  have  been  made  out 
of  Wisconsin  as  low  as  671/2  cents,  delivered  Chicago, 
on  No.  2  tin  standard  early  Junes.  The  better  grades 
have  not  been  in  demand.  In  a  nut  shell,  the  situation 
is  sloppy. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — Interest  continues  in 
this  item.  As  everyone  knows  who  attended  the  Con¬ 
vention, -it  was  the  talk  of  the  meeting  wherever  two 
or  more  gathered.  Report  has  it  that  the  leading  can 
companies  in  California  have  been  able  to  get  together 
and  through  their  commanding  position,  will  be  able 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  If  that  proves  true,  there 
are  many  in  the  industry  who  will  reverently  say. 
Amen.  Actual  sales  in  this  market  have  not  been  many 
and  the  few  that  have  been  confirmed,  have  been  on 
the  basis  of  No.  2l^  standard  yellow  cling  peaches, 
$1,121/2  Coast,  No.  2l^  choice  yellow  cling  peaches, 
$1.25  Coast. 

BARTLETT  PEARS — This  fruit  item  has  withstood 
the  strain  and  everyone  seems  to  have  great  confidence 
that  the  present  market  will  be  maintained.  The 
general  average  asking  prices  are  No.  2^4  standard 
Bartlett  pears  at  $1.40  Coast;  No.  2i/4  choice  Bartlett 
pears  at  $1.65  Coast. 

APRICOTS — Some  little  pressure  by  California 
canners  to  move  apricots  has  been  noted,  but  if  there 


has  been  any  business  booked  in  Chicago  during  the 
past  week,  your  correspondent  has  not  been  able  to 
learn  of  same. 

SALMON  AND  TUNA  FISH— Due  to  the  close 
proximity  of  Lent,  interest  has  developed.  No.  1  Tall 
Pink  Salmon  is  hard  to  find  these  days  at  less  than 
$1.05.  Tuna  fish  from  Southern  California  is  moving 
in  goodly  quantities. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — The  market  is  sluggish  with 
No.  10  tins  from  Michigan  selling  at  $4.30  delivered. 
It  is  reported  that  some  canners  of  cold  pack  are  de¬ 
frosting  their  cherries  and  now  packing  in  No.  2  tins 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  that  size.  Little  or  no  in¬ 
terest  has  developed  over  the  coming  Cherry  Week. 

jit  jit 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Small,  Factories  Operating  on  Short  Time — Weather 
Ideal  for  Oysters  With  Demand  Slow — Oyster  Dredging 
Unsettled — Sea  Food  Dealers  Looking  Forward  to  Lent 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  31,  1936. 

SHRIMP — Production  of  shrimp  was  better  this  past 
week  than  it  has  been  in  several  previous  ones 
and  it  gave  the  factories  a  few  hours  work  for 
two  or  three  days.  However,  the  shrimp  were  small 
and  medium,  which  is  not  a  very  profitable  shrimp  to 
pack,  nevertheless,  it  worked  all  right  with  the  oysters 
that  the  factories  were  canning.  In  other  words,  the 
quantity  of  shrimp  canned  all  the  week  may  not  have 
made  a  full  day’s  pack,  yet  as  the  factories  were 
running  on  oysters  and  had  steam  up  and  the  labor 
on  hand,  they  very  easily  worked  the  few  barrels  of 
shrimp  which  they  received  each  day  with  their  oyster 
pack,  without  too  much  interruption. 

Lent  starts  next  month,  and  to  be  exact  on  February 
26,  so  that  it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  sea  food  business 
to  pick  up.  Lent  lasts  until  Easter  Sunday,  which  this 
year  falls  on  April  12. 

Every  Friday  in  the  year  is  a  fast  day  or  fish  day 
for  Catholics,  and  in  Lent,  the  Wednesdays  are  also 
fast  days,  besides  two  Saturdays,  therefore,  the 
Catholic  priests  are  mighty  good  salesmen  for  the  sea 
food  folks. 

Besides  the  Catholics,  the  Episcopalians  also  observe 
some  fast  days  during  the  year  and  extra  ones  in  Lent, 
hence  Lent  is  bound  to  boost  the  sale  of  fish  and  sea 
foods. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — We  have  the  oysters,  the  oyster 
weather,  but  a  slack  demand  for  the  bivalves. 

This  week  started  with  low  temperatures  of  26  and 
28  degrees  above  zero,  which  is  very  cold  weather  for 
this  section,  so  we  are  all  shivering  and  throwing 
envious  eyes  at  Miami,  Florida,  whose  minimum  low 
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temperature  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  being 
only  62  degrees  above  zero.  No  wonder  Miami  raises 
such  wonderful  crops  of  tourists  about  this  time  every 
year. 

This  cold  weather  always  interrupts  the  production 
of  oysters,  because  our  oystermen  are  not  prepared  to 
work  in  this  kind  of  weather  on  the  reefs  and  they 
have  to  knock  off  when  it  gets  this  cold. 

The  canning  of  oysters  in  this  section  is  moving 
along  at  a  fair  clip,  which  indicates  that  canners  are 
booking  a  good  volume  of  business. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  five  ounce;  $1.90 
per  dozen  for  eight  ounce,  and  $2.00  per  dozen  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

OYSTER  DREDGING  IN  ALABAMA  —  The 
squabble  between  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission 
and  the  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oyster  Co.  over  dredging 
operations  in  Alabama  has  not  been  decided  in  the 
courts  yet  and  as  a  consequence,  oyster  dredging  is 
still  going  on  in  Alabama. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission 
closed  the  Alabama  reefs  to  dredging  and  two  days 
later,  Marco  Skremetta  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama, 
doing  business  as  the  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oyster  Co., 
petitioned  the  Circuit  Court  of  Mobile  County  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  from  interfering  with  his  dredging  boats,  which 
injunction  was  granted  to  Skremetta  by  presiding 
Judge  Claud  A.  Grayson,  and  Skremetta’s  boats  have 
been  dredging  oysters  ever  since. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Public  Studying  Labeling — Good  Business  on  Peaches — Stocks 
Unsold  on  Hand — ^Tomatoes  Quiet — Salmon  Quiet  But 
Firm — Retailers  Hold  Big  Convention 

San  Francisco,  January  31, 1936. 

I ABELING —  More  accurate  labeling  of  canned  foods 
I  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  general  pub- 
I—  lie  and  of  grocers,  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
Young  Voters  of  the  San  Francisco  Center.  Reports 
turned  in  so  far  indicate  that  most  consumers  are  not 
familiar  with  the  various  types  of  packs  and  that  they 
would  favor  some  more  definite  manner  of  labeling 
than  in  effect  at  present.  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  for  the  survey,  says  that  many  grocers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  a  descriptive  label  would  be 
preferable  to  the  government  grading  of  A,  B,  C  and 
D  types. 

MARKET — Business  has  been  rather  quiet  during 
the  week,  with  so  many  canners  and  brokers  away 
attending  the  Convention  at  Chicago.  Interest  has 
centered  largely  on  cling  peaches  at  the  new  prices, 
and  on  this  item  a  very  satisfactory  business  has  been 
booked,  but  other  fruits,  fish  and  vegetables  have  been 
rather  neglected.  Now  that  the  size  of  the  California 
pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  1936  is  known,  as 
well  as  the  quantities  unsold  the  first  of  the  year,  there 
are  no  marketing  mysteries,  as  far  as  statistics  are 
concerned,  and  the  rest  of  the  season  should  be  one  of 
steady  plugging. 


On  last  Thursday  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission 
filed  demurrers  in  the  equity  division  of  the  Circuit 
Court  asking  dissolution  of  the  temporary  injunction 
granted  Skremetta  to  restrain  enforcement  of  its  order 
prohibiting  dredging  of  oysters. 

The  commission  denied  that  its  order  had  applica¬ 
tion  to  privately  owned  bottoms,  but  only  to  State  and 
public  reefs.  If  further  dredging  is  permitted,  the 
Commission  stated,  it  will  seriously  impair  and 
diminish  the  oyster  reefs  and  bottoms  of  the  State. 

Defending  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  creating 
the  Commission  which  Skremetta  has  attacked,  the 
demurrers  deny  he  will  suffer  great  financial  loss  as 
charged  in  his  complaint  if  he  is  prohibited  from  using 
dredges  and  required  to  use  tongs. 

The  case  was  taken  under  submission  Monday  by 
Circuit  Judge  Joel  W.  Goldsby  following  arguments  by 
Marion  R.  Vickers,  attorney  representing  Skremetta, 
and  Assistant  Solicitor  Daniel  H.  Thomas,  who 
appeared  for  the  Sea  Food  Commission. 

A  motion  by  the  Commission  for  dissolution  of  the 
temporary  injunction  granted  Skremetta  will  be  heard 
at  a  later  date. 

Vickers  argued  that  the  Legislature  in  enacting  the 
law  had  sought  to  delegate  to  the  Commission  legisla¬ 
tive  powers  which  belong  to  the  Legislature  alone, 
while  Thomas  contended  the  Legislature  had  authority 
to  enact  the  law. 


UNSOLD  STOCKS — The  figures  of  unsold  stocks  on 
hand  as  of  January  1,  compiled  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California,  indicate  a  much  larger  carry-over  of 
peaches  and  apricots  than  a  year  ago,  but  a  smaller 
one  of  pears.  The  figures  are  in  close  keeping  with 
the  gains  or  falling  off  in  the  packs  made  in  1935,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year.  Unsold 
cling  peaches  on  the  first  of  the  year  amounted  to 
4,692,345  cases,  as  against  2,314,785  cases  on  the 
corresponding  date  a  year  ago,  or  almost  exactly  twice 
as  much.  Unsold  stocks  of  freestone  peaches  were 
182,230  cases,  as  against  52,173  cases  a  year  ago. 
Unsold  stocks  of  apricots  were  1,188,291  cases,  as 
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against  374,639  cases  on  January  1, 1935.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  1935  pack 
amounted  to  3,164,452  cases,  the  largest  in  years,  that 
of  1934  amounting  to  but  1,774,491.  Unsold  pears  the 
first  of  the  year  amounted  to  593,995  cases,  while  a 
year  ago  they  were  1,116,931  cases.  In  all  instances 
the  figures  quoted  have  been  reduced  to  the  No.  21/2 
basis.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  whole  story,  as  con¬ 
siderable  fruit  was  sold,  but  not  shipped,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Unshipp^  inventories  in 
peaches  amounted  to  more  than  6,440,000  cases,  against 
about  3,741,000  cases  a  year  ago. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  has  been  very 
quiet  of  late,  with  most  of  the  business  of  a  local 
nature.  Eastern  buying  of  California  tomatoes  has 
been  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  but  some  Canadian 
business  has  been  booked.  A  California  canner,  well 
represented  at  the  Chicago  convention,  comments  on 
the  fact  that  the  business  on  tomatoes  returned  so  far 
by  members  of  the  sales  staff  making  the  trip  was 
500  cases.  Tomato  growers  throughout  the  State  have 
been  holding  meetings  of  late  on  a  proposal  to  band 
together  for  a  price  of  $15  a  ton  for  canning  tomatoes 
in  1936.  They  claim  they  lost  money  last  year  when 
the  price  was  $11.25  a  ton.  A  marked  reduction  in 
acreage  is  forecast,  unless  the  higher  price  is  paid. 
The  California  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  in  a 
recent  report,  suggests  that  market  trends  indicate 
that  growers  may  expect  to  receive  less  for  tomatoes 
in  1936  than  in  1935,  a  suggestion  to  which  growers 
refuse  to  subscribe. 

SALMON — ^While  little  business  has  been  done  on 
salmon  of  late,  prices  remain  very  firm  and  a  decided 
improvement  in  business  is  expected  as  soon  as  the 
advertising  campaign  gets  under  way.  Alaska  reds 
are  strong  at  $2.35  and  few  pinks  are  offered  under 
$1.05.  Some  grades  of  tuna  fish  are  in  short  supply 
and  prices  are  expected  to  work  up  during  the  next 
few  months.  Standard  striped  fish  is  in  quite  small 
supply.  The  heaviest  stocks  are  on  Standard  yellowfin, 
but  prices  on  this  continue  firm  at  $5.00. 

INDUSTRY  CONTRIBUTIONS— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California, 
gifts  from  California  canners  for  a  study  of  the  control 
of  insects  preying  on  tomato  plants  were  reported,  as 
follows :  Canners  League  of  California,  $500 ;  Anaheim 
Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  $100;  Bisceglia  Bros.,  $100;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Vinegar  Co.,  $100;  Italian  Food  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  $100;  Orange  County  Canners,  Inc.,  $100;  River- 
bank  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  $100,  and  Uddo  Toarmina 
Corp.,  $100. 

BIG  LOCAL  CONVENTION— The  third  annual 
convention  of  the  Allied  Independent  Merchants  and 
Home  Owned  Businesses  of  California,  held  at  Oakland 
during  last  week,  attracted  a  large  attendance  of 
delegates  from  local  units  having  a  combined  member¬ 
ship  of  more  than  ten  thousand.  The  convention  was 
addressed  by  Representative  Wright  B.  Patman,  of 
Texas,  who  came  from  Washington  for  the  gathering, 
and  who  explained  the  provisions  of  the  Patman  anti¬ 
price  discrimination  bill.  This  measure  provides  that 


wholesalers  must  publish  price  lists  similar  to  those 
published  by  railroads  and  utilities,  and  that  secret 
rebates,  advertising  allowances  and  brokerage  allow¬ 
ances  to  retailers  be  discontinued.  Other  speakers  at 
the  convention  included  George  Sehlmeyer,  master  of 
the  California  Grange,  whose  subject  was  “The  Farmer 
and  Chain  Store  Merchandising” ;  C.  K.  Grady,  of  San 
Francisco,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  newly 
organized  Anti-Monopoly  League,  and  State  Senator 
Chris  Jespersen,  of  Atascadero,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  California  Chain  Store  Tax  measure,  passed  by 
the  1935  Legislature  and  to  be  submitted  to  a  referen¬ 
dum  vote  at  the  November  election. 

jt  j/t 

NINTH  ANNUAL  CANNERS  CONFERENCE  AT 
PURDUE,  FEBRUARY  11  AND  12 

The  members  of  the  Indiana  Canning  Industry  will 
meet  at  the  Purdue  Union  Building,  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  for  their  annual  conference  on  Canners 
and  Growers  problems. 

The  canners  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon  will  be 
addressed  by  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  on  “Statistics  and  the  Canning 
Industry.”  At  the  same  time  the  Growers  and  Field- 
men  will  be  discussing  Tomato  Plant  Growing  Prob¬ 
lems  and  will  also  hear  Mr.  C.  B.  Sayre  of  the  Geneva 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  discuss  “Methods  of 
Applying  Fertilizer  for  Canning  Crops.” 

There  is  a  general  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning ; 
and  Sweet  Corn  and  Pea  meeting,  as  well  as  a  Tomato 
meeting  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  first  will  have 
talks  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Sayre,  Mr.  E.  V.  Walter,  and  Mr. 
William  Lewis,  who  will  cover  topics  such  as  Sweet 
Com  Grading,  Corn  Earworm,  and  Experiments  with 
Peas  and  Sweet  Cora.  The  Tomato  meeting  will  con¬ 
sider  the  Double  Tonnage  Tomato  Club,  Anthracnose 
Fruit  Spot,  and  Tomato  Defoliation. 

The  Seventh  “Sons  of  the  Soil”  Dinner  will  be  the 
evening  of  February  11.  Mr.  R.  B.  Hull  will  speak  on 
“New  Communities  for  Old”  at  the  Canners  Banquet 
on  the  evening  of  February  12. 

A  NEW  WRINKLE  IN  SELLING 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

item  is  taken  on  by  this  organization  it  is  as  good  as 
placed  in  1500  to  2000  stores),  but  in  our  market  the 
so-called  advertising  circulars,  posters  and  sales  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  similar  to  other  markets — ^merely 
money  thrown  away. 

This  Specialty  Sales  Service  is  entirely  a  specialty 
broker’s  headache,  but  after  matters  are  properly 
ironed  out,  it  is  surprising  how  smoothly  the  service 
goes  on  progressively. 

Yours  very  truly, 

PARKER  T.  FREY  COMPANY. 
By  P.  T.  Frey. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  fi^re  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  fThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  IHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . . 

Large,  No.  2^ . . . . . . . .  ~...~ 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  1.80 

Large,  No.  2 . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . .  ..... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz.  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

BEANS* 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


N.Y. 

12.66 

t2!66 


t2.10 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.80 

12.00 


.46  . 

.77% - 

2.86  . 

.70  . 

3.60  t3.26 


.80 


.76  . . 

3.76  t8.76 


1.40 

6.60 

1.16 


.82% . 

4.00  . 

.70  t.72% 

3.76  t3.76 
.62% . 


BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count.... . . . 76 

6  or  over  . 86 

No.  2%,  8  count.. . . . 96 

7/10  count  . 1.10 

Standard  Cut,  No.  2 - ... - 66 

No.  2%  . 80 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2........ . 90 

No.  2%  .  1.10 

No.  10  . 8.26 

Standard,  Slic^,  No.  2 . 76 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . . . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam.  Fancy,  No.  2.. 


Fancy,  No.  10.. 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . . 

No.  2^%  . . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  PoU.. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48......„....„_._„.. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  flarly  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.........._„ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s..... . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 


tl.60 

tL86 


.96  _ 

.72%  t.76 
.66  t.70 

die  ZZ 

8.76  _ 

.66  t.66 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  12.76 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2.^ _ _ _ _ _  _ 

No.  2%  . . . 62%t.67% 

No."  ioZ.’..Z.’......Z.7...".’.Z.".'.7.Z.'....".'...".^^^^^^^  Zii)  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No."  io""."."."."."."."."."."."."."."."."."Z.Z.7.Z.Z.".Z".Z7..".  3760  tO"6 

California,  f.  o.  b.  (kwst* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.25 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 82% _ 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 87% . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatora) . 90  ...... 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 82%  t.82% 

No.  3  . 96  t.92% 

No.  10  . 2.80  t2.90 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  ........ 

No.  2  . '. . 70  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 70  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.26 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06 
Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.86 

No.  10  .  4.76 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%„  1.60 

Fancy  . . . 

Choice  .  1.86 

Standard,  No.  10 . 6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8......~......„„..»..  ....... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . ...._.. 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  6.00 


N.Y. 


tl.46 

tl.90 

tl.66 

t6.00 

tl.26 

tl.36 

tl.70 


t6.00 


tl.80 

tl.70 

tl.60 

tl.46 


No.  10 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory.... . 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . 


3.26  . 

3.26  . 

.41%  t.40 

.41% . 

.62% . 

.62%  t.62% 

.90  _ 

.87%  t.87% 

.96  _ 

.92%  t.96 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2% _  2.10 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%„ . „....  1.96 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2..« . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.40  t6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10............„..  .......  _.... 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Biack,  Water.  No.  2 . .  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . .  6M  777- 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . .  . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . .  ......_ 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . ™.:....  „....„  ™..... 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . .  Z7.. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . . .  7.7.7 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2........„„..„.„ . .  __.... 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10-... _  - _  _„7!. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 
Fancy,  No.  2%....„.. . . 


No.  10s 


2.66  t2.36 
7.76  t8.00 


No.  10  .  2.90 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.76  t2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 42% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.26  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 40  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00  ........ 

TOMATO  JUICE* 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory— 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory............... 


.76  - . 

No.  1  . 

.40 

LOBSTER* 

"  Tto  "."."7Z 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

t6.60 

t8.26 

tl.96 

TURNIP  GREENS^ 

Z"8"6  ".".7.7". 

.76 

1.06 

3.76 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz.........: . — — 

No.  2%  . . - . 

Nn  in  . 

— 

OYSTERS* 

_  tl.io 

1.00  _ 

Canned  Fruits 

1.00 

1.10 

n.io 

1.02% . 

.90  _ 

APPLES*  (F.  0.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . -... . — .. 

1.86 

•••••••• 

_ 

10  oz.  . . . . . 

2.10 

t2.10 

.86  _ 

Michigan,  No.  10— . 

•MM... 

3.10 

t3.00 

SALMONS 

>0  "i'Jio 

A  AA 

Pa.,  No.  S . , . 

2.43 

t2.86 

3.40 

"  776  "."Z.7 
8.00  _ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRI^* 

2.60 

tl.70 

t2.00 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

1.83 

2.03 

1.20 

1.08 

.86 

3.08 

1.86 

1.03 

tl.76 

tl.06 

....... 

.76  _ 

8.76  .-.— 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved......— ......—  — 

6.00 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

"i79"6 

tl.65 

.80  _ 

4.25  _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

Maine,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . .  7.26  t7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07% _ _ 

White  Syrup,  No.  2— . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% 


70  _ 

.  t2.26 

.„.  t2.40 
.  t2.60 


Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . - . . 

No.  10  . . .  .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  . . . . 60  ....... 

No.  2  . 1.26  tl.lO 

No.  6  _ 3.76  _ 

No.  1  Juice. _ _ .66  _ 

No.  2  Juice....... - .76  — .... 

No.  6  Juice . . .  3.26  _ 


SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large......—..— . — 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  I 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

%  (Jil,  Tomato,  Carton....— ....—. 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s . 


1.10  ti.io 
1.16  tl.l6 


3.26  13.26 
3.60  t3.60 


3.90  t8.90 
2.86  t2.90 
2.96  t2.76 


TUNA  FISH§  (CaUfomia),  per  case 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy— . — ..  4.30  — .... 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy......—.....-...—....-  6.60  *6.00 

Yellow.  Is  - -  12.00 _ 

Light  Meat,  %s— . — — .  8.36  — — 

Light  Meat,  %s . - . — — —  4.76  — 

Light  Meat,  Is——————  8.50  — . 
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You  Wouldn’t  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Royce! 

The  same  thing  applies  to  your 
graders.  We  design  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  for  them. 

Use  Sinclair-Scott  parts  for  Sinclair - 
Scott  Company’s  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Original  Grader  House. 

BALTIMORE,  >>  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribution  Welcome 


JUST  ONE,  NOWADAYS 

It  happened  in  New  York’s  lower  East  Side. 

“How  many  seasons  are  there?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“Just  two,”  answered  Rachel. 

“What  are  they?”  inquired  the  puzzled  instructor. 

“Slack  and  busy,”  replied  Rachel. 

The  Southern  father  was  introducing  his  family  of 
boys  to  a  visiting  Governor. 

“Seventeen  boys!”  exclaimed  the  Governor.  “And 
all  Democrats,  I  suppose?” 

“All  but  one,”  said  the  father  proudly.  “They’re 
all  good  Democrats  but  John,  the  little  rascal.  He  got 
to  readin’.” 

A  Chelsea  pensioner  reported  sick  one  morning,  com¬ 
plaining  of  indigestion. 

The  M.  0.  asked  him  several  questions  regarding  his 
diet,  one  of  them  being  “How  much  beer  do  you  drink 
a  day?” 

The  pensioner  replied,  “Six  to  eight  pints — if  I  can 
get  it.” 

“Gracious!”  said  the  M.  0.,  “enough  to  have  a  bath 
in.” 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


“Enough  to  have  a  bath  in,  sir!”  replied  the  old 
warrior.  “Why,  when  I  was  soldiering  it  wouldn’t  be 
enough  to  wet  a  good  soldier’s  mustache !” 

Teacher:  “My  goodness,  Willie!  How  did  you  get 
such  dirty  hands?” 

Willie:  “Washin’  my  face.” 

Joe — “You  look  as  if  you  w'ere  all  in,  Jim!  What’s 
wrong?” 

Jim — “Last  night  I  called  on  that  new  girl  I  was 
telling  you  about.  Her  mother  opened  the  door  and 
let  me  in — and  then  and  there  she  demanded  to  know 
what  my  intentions  were.” 

Joe — “That  must  have  been  very  embarrassing.” 

Jim — “Yes,  but  that  wasn’t  the  worst  of  it.  Just 
as  the  mother  had  finished  speaking,  the  girl  shouted 
down  the  stairs :  ‘Mother,  that  isn’t  the  one !’  ” 

“You’re  sure  one  bottle  will  cure  a  cold?” 

Assistant — “It  must,  sir — ^nobody’s  ever  come  back 
for  a  second.” 

“Here’s  a  letter  from  Dunleigh  asking  that  we  send 
him  a  part  of  what’s  due  him,  and  enclosing  a  stamp 
for  a  reply.  What  shall  I  do  about  it?”  asked  one  of 
the  two  impecunious  partners. 

“Send  him  back  the  stamp  on  account,”  replied  the 
resourceful  side-kick. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  for  D«tochabl*  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cairg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CAR  ICERS,  Portable. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CASTINGS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,-  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  nme. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  ContinuouB,  Agitating, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuoua. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  ' 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  cons,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  SiJem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDH  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ihc.,  ]^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hemotically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ICE  SLINGERS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.^  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Lang^senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT,  Semesan 
Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SHKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  1.  Buck  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  C!o.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wo^. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


f  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMEA/r 


REVOLV/NC  HOPPER 


STEAM 

COIL 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 


PEA  &  BEAN 


FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


TOMATO  SEED 

Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  IIO  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

SALES  OmCES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  .  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE. 811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


with^^  NATIONAL 


The  Season’s  coming  up! 
•  Team  up  NOW  with 
’’NATIONAL”  .  for  Cans 
and  Service  in  the  Season 
when  the  pace  is  fast.  • 
’’NATIONAL”  schedules 
clear  the  way  for  action. 
Timed  CAN  supplies  • 
SERVICE  day  to  day  • 
keep  Packs  moving. 

A  Goal  Each  Day... 

GO  "NATIONAL'' 


